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PROFESSOR CRAM GIVES SAM SAWBONES AND HIS FRIEND A LESSON IN GALVANISM. 


1d CHAPTER I. maiden aunt, on the mother’s side, known as Mis 
SAM SAWBONES ; E ; Mufüt, from whom the family had great 
SHOWS THE PLAYFUL NATURE OF SAWS | xpectations. 


= POE ‘ The practice enjoyed by the doctor was rather 

i BR. SAWBONES, M.D., resided in a small | extensive than valuable; but, having no opposi- 

DM a town on the banks of the river, not a great | tion, he took in all the cases and money that were 

Student, number of miles from London. to be had. € i ae a 

, Y His family consisted of his wife and himself,| Sam Bawbones was of considerable use to his 

Bv BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, his daughter Annie, ago seventeen, and his con | father in the surgery, where he had acquired a 
Author of ‘The Harkaway Stories,’ §¢. lSam, a year younger, added to which was a ' certain amount of medical knowledge. 
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Being a doctor’s son, he had unusual facilities 
for picking up a smattering of technical terms, 
and he flattered hiniself that he could tell a case 
of $mall-pox from mieisles, and was firmly of 
opinion that if pòtmiifed to try his skill ho eould 
take up an artery or set a compound comminuted 
fracture as well as his fathor. 

e Carried s stethoscope, and was fond of 
sounding people's lings, telling them the exact 
state of their thoracic viscera, alarming theim by 
talkihg of enlarged semilunar valves and thiet 
ened ventricles, 

But, though verséd in deep studies, bo could 
forget thé globules of the blood in the manipulá- 
tion of réd_billiard-balls, and the contemplation 
of the vital fluid frequently gave way to the in- 

ion of tankatds of bitier ale. : 
~ Doctor Sawbones had determined to bring his son 
as & doctor, and Sim was impatiently await 
ing tho time when he would go up to tho great 
city of London and commence his career as a 
medical student. 

At the time our story opens the doctor had 
expressed his opinion that the period had arrived 
at'whieh it would be advisable for Sam to begin 
his studies, 

In order to make sure that he was not mistaken 
in his judgment, he invited sn^eld friend of his 
to visit him at his hose, and spend -—— to 
Monday, sö that he could examine the promising 
youth and give his valuahis opinion GA the 
point. ; 

This old friend was Profotiir Gram. 

Mr. Oram was ^" Of those tough old gentle: 
men who $68 to defy tino, dAd whose age it is 
almost {mipossiblé tò define, : 

He might be sixty, and, again, he might be 
any way between that age arid a hundred. 

Certain it id that ke vas a preparer, or “coach,” 
for médical shtidéiits, whén Doctor Sawbóftes him- 
self was onë öf thé alumi of the London 
Haun twenty years heo. 

e bid A high reputation 88 8 tian who could 
help à yound fellow along, being familiar with 
the lite of hee e tak xe pd and 
Doctor Sawbores resolved in addition to 
private pupils, 

It waé à fiüe 


is Ono of Mt Crom’s 


day. in. uina und a slight 
breéz2 dated the tentato fall in the goldenigun- 
shine. 


At eight o'clock Hoste: Bawbones entered the 


breakfast-room, Fabbing bia hands—wht because | 


he was cold, but it Wab à profesional knack ho 


had aus a aa 
Mani ford visited a Ene Ho would always 
À ands tosiether, 


rub hië a3 it washing them with 
‘invisible soap and Water, saying in his usual 


bland stylé : ; 
st Well, and bow ai@ We to-day r” 


Mrs. Sawbories was Waking the tea, and Athis 
$ Ld cee mad toast on a tray, at tB 
ükingto Sim -o 
d Won't?" e&elaiied Sam, “and trit 
‘NG, it doesn’t, kir! Spl’ his sister Adnle. 
«pp tell 


1 papa.” 
* Ftyou do I! kiN yogegoat, Tve both WRA- 


ing to Gat wp à Pont this Tong tire, hed y is 
just the sort of 686 ta: looking for." 

“Papa!” ald -Aohde, = 

* Mind yow” Whikpered Bata. 

** Papa ! ? Woptimued Amie, Yerardless of the 
threat, *' Sani sys he ontta) Aunt Mofits 
breakfast, and ‘He says if iteh you ke ont up my 
goat." i 


Dr. Sawboués Jooked stërnly 4 Sav 


* What isthis I hear, éit ?”? he exelitined. a 
replied Sata, 


“Iwas only teasing Anio," 
“and I’m sure I don’t want her old goat; thers 
are lots of them about. Give ws bo d of that 
tray!” 

** Sam !” said his father. 

“What is it, sir?’ set!ing tho tray down 
again, 

“Tce doctor put bis thumbs ia fhe armholes of 
His vést‘and coniintied— — ^ put : 

“ However ardent you may b&in the pürsuit 
Of anatomical knowledge, please bear in mind 
, that I would Hever permit you to éhrry-your 

idea to far as to dissect a pet animal of your 
sister," 

“Sam wouldn't 


do such a ‘thing: ¥onarked 
Mrs. Sawbonee. di pe 


3c It 


He was hi$ füother's pet, and she shielded 
him on all occasions. 

* That's right, mamma,” replied Sam, as- 
suming an air of injured innocence, “Im 
I have some ode to take my part, Kill Ann’s 
goat? I wouldn't dream of it!” 

“ You ssid so," exclaimed Annie, 

“ Didn’t!”’ said Sam, 

** Did 1?* retorted Annie, snappishly. 

 Silence!’’ exclafimed the dogtort; “I can’t 


have you biekoring ia this way ; itis ntis¢emly.’- 


“Well, all I Enos is, pa," cried Annie, “ that 
Aünt Mums Angora cat bas never been seon 
since the day she refused to give Sam a Sovereign 


to go to the boatrace with, and the last time I: 


"wouldn't zew a batten on bis coat—all his 
buttons are always 
my thread to sew thém—tho door of my bird- 
cage was found open and the canary gone.” 
“That ig not cause and eff h my dear," rọ- 
plied het father. ‘Í anno ndem® Sam dn 
suspicion, However, he will not be here to 
annoy any one much longér, if, indeed, his zeal 
for his profession does induce him to commit 
petty larceny in order to gratify his taste for the 


nasty 


use of the knife." 


e Sanr going? ” exclaimed Aue. 

* Going where ?” asked his mother, 
down the eit with à jerk. : 

“TO the hospital, The schools will open 
shortly; &nd if, as I expéét, Mr. Oram declares 
him oid and smart enough to take hiv place fa 
the busy world, he will do $0." 

“ Ts Professor Cram coming ? '' 

“ Fe will be here t02day,”’ replied the doctor, 
addiig—By the way, Sam, I was about to fell 
you that I should like to have you meet Mr. Cram 
af the railway-station.” 

** Certainly, eir." 

** He is expected by the train which reaches 
höre at twelve.” 

** Til be there, father," answered Sam. 

** And mind one thing, young man,” continued 
the doctor, “ don’t get playing afly of your con- 


selting 


founded tricks on silk Cram.” - 
* Not likely," replied Sam, indi 
soit 86 fou wae utterly repugnant f$ 


put bis tongue out to its full Jength, aad winked 
gap eye in an expressive manner, ^ 

‘e Pa,” cried Aunie, ‘ he's making faeos." 

‘t How dare you?" gaid the doctor, taning 
capi round. x 
^ ** Oh, you horrid little story-teller,” exclaimed 

am. a = 

** Bo still,” replied Doctor Sawbones. “ Didn't 
I tell. you to take up your aunt’s breakfast?” 

** Yes, sir"? 2 : 

Sam disappeared with the tray, shortly after- 
wares returning. 

* Annio," he said. 

“Well, what is it?” asked his sister, 

“ Aunty wants you." 

s What for? $: : 

Vd should I know When she didn't tell 
nie 

Annie laid dos her knife and fork, thinking 
that the steak shé was eating would get cold be- 
fore she could cofie back. 

Sighing deeply, she muttered— 

** There is no pace for fie.” 

She was not gone long, and when she made 
her reappearance ho face wag flushed with szmoy- 
ance, not to say rage, 


“Oh! yot*mean ihibg," she said, “How 


,eould you tel such æ fib? Aunty didn't want 
iè 


* Digit she 2” roplied Sau. "I thought whe 


befits the Gay was-out. 
- Tho doctor aviin m severely 
“Thats what you c 
erved. f 
Yos, father.” 
* You may think it very smart, but don’t do it 
again’? 
“ Thero was`BO harm in {t,” growled Sam. 
“Don’t argüe ihe point with me.” 
‘ Why didn't she io up with the tray at first? 
IV shor plado. = A cay 
LU , a i e LL 
PLE have any arguing, I tell you, 
“Hold your tongue, My children hall not 
answer me!” cried dhë aactor, in his fost 
tremendous tone. 


Sam was silent, pet forts, pw, 


" 


but whenever 


glad | 


coming off, and i£ takes all 


nature ; but when his father’s back was turned he. 


aly at Sam, | 
MI a sell, fea't ite?” he 


his eyes met his sister’s he gave her à look which 
said very plainly tat he had got the best of her 

After breakfast he strolled down to look out 
{or the professor. à 

joined by Jim Johnson, his 
particular friend. = : 

All boys have a chum, and Jim and Sam were 

Where Sam was Jim was sure b) turn up, just 
asit he'd been sent for, and the samo was the 

** How do, Jim?’ observed Sam. 
yoüIwas here?" — — z 

óy thé milkman said ho gave you a ride 

part of the way," replied Jim Johneon. 
who is to visit us, and, if he says the word * Go,' 
I'm off to the hospital to start on my wild career 
“Ts that a fact?” 

“True as I live. And won't I physic’om and 

“ Without joking, Sam," remarked Jim John- 
son, ' tho practice of medicine is a glorious 

“Bo father says, when you got paid for it.” 

* But I mean this. It is splendid to think of 

“Oh! yes. Very pleasant to sit up all nigh, 
with & raving case of malignant scarlet fever’ 
replied Sam. = 

“You won't beserious!” remarked Jim, slightly 

“ Yes, I am.’’ 

* I have asked mother and father to let me be 
of the year. If I become a medical student, you 
acd I will begin with very different views," 
fellow? - i 
** Look at the good you can do!" 


80 far. 
Whilé out, he was 

like brothers, 

cage with Jim. «dif Bo tola 
“Ted 
* That’s trao. - 1m looking out for a professor 

as & licensed butcher of human beings.” 

cut "em up when I pass ! ”’ 

thing.” 

ministering to suffering humanity.” 

and take it home to your wife and family," 

annoyed. 

à doctor, and I think they willin the beginning 
“ Because I seo so much of it, my dear 
* Ah; -pshaw! It’s better to be the proprietor : 


if} of a patent modicive’to kill worms in children 


than to be & dootor." 

Jim smiled, and Would have made a reply to 
his practical mattet-of-faet friend, but farther 
conversation was put & stop to by the arrival of 
the train, 

Tae engine came puffiag and pa into the 
Station, and one passenger only alighted, but 
He was suflisttntly remarkable to warrant a 
deseription. 

Tal, over six feet, and gaunt, wich a hard, 
cadaverous face, closely shaven, rugged lines all 
over tho countéBance, a prominent nose, like tho 
beak of a bird, short gréy hair, very largo ears 
sticking out from ihe head, and eyes which 
peered from the sockets into which they had 
shrank, this man had a sort of dried-up, smile 
flitting roun1 the corners of his mouth. 


His elothes were of black cloth, and the coat 
battoned tightly nearly up to tho prominent 


In one bsta hó had a valiso, in the other a 
&msll box. 

“Arr you Professor Cram?” asked Sam, ade 
yancing respeoifully to the great man who was 
to be the arbiter of liis destiny. 

“ lam!” was thé Yeply ; ** and you are——" 

* Sam Sawbones, sir: 

* Precisely. I knew fhthe moment I set oyes 
| tipon you, for your Pesemblance to my old friend 

your father is auffeiemily striking to enable me 
to pick you out among a thousand. So you have 
wore tó moet te. That is kind." 

* Can T tarty your bag, sir?” 

“Twill not say no,” replied the Professor, 
handiag him the valiso. 

* Jim, come and take the box," said Sam, 
adding, ** my friend, Jim Johnson, professor; he 
wishes to be a doctor." . 

"The professor smiled blandly. 

* Ah," he exclaimed, as he relinquished the 
box, “ you look fb fue, iy friend; as belonging. 
to the gentis farmer”? - 

* My father does own a small farm, sir,” re- 
plied Jim Johnson. 2 

**T'thoupht so; itis rarely that iy judgment 
deceives me. You strack.me as being one who 
is accustomed to see the geese become asphyxi- 
ated by torsion of their cervical vertebrae in anti- 
eipation of Thanksgiving Day." 
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5 “What may that mean, sir?’ inquired 
im. 

He was greatly impressed by the learned lan- 
guage. 

s Simply twisting their necks, my boy. Yes, 
indeed. You have the asoect of the rural youth, 
the child of nature, strongly impressed upon 
you. I amsuroe that you like, to make dogs 
and ferrets} fight. You go gunning, No 
sooner do the rabbits see you than they feel 
warnings that some chemical combinations 
between charcoal, saltpetre, and sulphur are 
tes to take place, ending ta a precipitation of 
ead. 

* I don't clearly understand, sir ? " , 

"Simply that you intend to kill them with 
powder and shot." 

The boys looked at one another and smiled. 

“ Jim," continued the professor, *'be careful 
with that box." 

«Iwill. What's inside it, eir ?’’ 

* It's a. galvanic battery." 

“May I ask what it is for ? ” 

“Jim,” said Mr. Oram, ‘‘this is not the leo- 
ture hour, or I would expound to you the value 
of galvanism toa sufferingrace. I will, how- 
ever, if you please, give you @ practical exempli- 
fication of it.” 

* Thank you," replied Jim Johnson. 

The professor led the way into a waiting- 
room, and, placing the box on a table, opened it 
with a I 3 

He took out two wires connected with what 
seemed to be some machinery in the interior. 

One of these he gave to Sam, the other to Jim, 
telling them to hold tight, 

Then he turned a handle which produced con- 
siderable friction ineide, and the boys began to 
feel a tingling going from their hands up to their 
armpits and all over their bodies, 

They tried to drop the wires. 

This they were unable to do, and the sharp, 
stinging pain from the battery at length became 
unbe:rable. 

* Let me go!” cried Sam. **Oh, thunder! I 
can’t stand this! Oh!—oh!—oh!” 

“Isay! Ohl—oh! Cheese it, professor, 
Ob, my!—atop it! Oh, oh!” equealed Jim. 

They grated their teeth together, and danced 
about like bears on hot bricks. 

The doctor still smiled grimly. 

i He redoubled his exertions in the grinding 
Ine. 


At last the boys fell on their backs, and roared | 


and kicked as if they were being killed, 

The professor then stopped aud disconnected 
the wires from the battery. 

This enabled the lads to let go and get up, 
which they did, rubbing their hands and looking 
very sheepish and silly. 

They gaeped for breath and looked curiously 
= the professor and from him to the mysterious 

x, 

“ That was too bad,” remarked Sam. 

‘Never mind, my boys," answered the pro- 
fessor. ''Remember that the search after know - 
ledge is always attended with difficulties.” 

He laughed heartily at his joke. 

**Itkink we'll be starting," said Sam, seizing 
the valise. ‘‘ Collar the box, Jim.” 

** No, I'll be hanged if I do," replied Johnson. 

“Woy not?" asked Mr. Cram. ‘It won't 
bite you." 

“I won'tgiveit half a chance. Theo blamed 
thing scared me out of my wits, and if you want 
it you can carry it." 

** Tt seems to me that you do not appreciate the 
great truths of galvanism," ohserved Professor 
Cram. ‘ Why, Icould wake a corpse and ani- 
mate an Egyptian mummy with this glorious in- 
strument.” 

** Go ahead, then, only you can leave me out," 
answered Jim. 

Seeing he was obstinate, Oram pnt the box 
under his arm and followed the boys along the 
road which led to the village. 

Being alittle ahead, they could talk without 
being overaeard. 

* Ain't he an awful mean brute?” remarked 
Jim. 
* Worse than my sister Annie, and there’s 


nothing too meau for that girl to do to vex me,” 


replied Sam, ; 
* Qan't we get square with him ?* 
* You can bet your boots I mean to try,” 
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“ How and when? " 

"Leave that to me, TIL work the thing as 
hd I see a chance. My arms sting and tingle 
yet, 

i “ So, do mine,” replied Jim, making a wry 
ace. 

Mr, Cram used his long legs and eame stalking 
up to them. 

“ Pretty country all round here," he re- 
marked, ‘Fine tints on the autumn leayes, 
Much sickness just now?” 

“Not much," replied Sam.  *''One ague, 
two chills, one diphtheria, three old woman with 
rheumatism, four men ditto, one smallpox—and 
fathers’s hoping if may Artic one broken leg, 
2 couple of fellows half-smashed, a cage of 
yellow jaundice, and six babies with the 
croup.” 

“ That’s not bad for oné day's bill of fare,” 
remarked Mr. Cram, **though things might 
better. Do you sell your own drugs ?"' 

*-Yes, we dispense our own medicine. There's 
no druggist down hero, We had a fellow try 


committed suicide after six months," replied 


Sam, 

Again the professor smiled benignantly, as if 

he was of opinion that Sam was a young gentle, 
man perfectly fitting in every respect to uphold 
the dignity of the profession. , 
They traversed the next half-mile in silence, 
Mr. Cram admiring the scenery and enjoying 
the healthgiving walk. , 
Passing by a small cottage with a yard st- 
tached, Sam noticed an aged mule leaning mourn- 
fully against the shaft of a waggon, having 
its hind leg on the off side slightly lifted from 
the ground. 

On its face was & look of annoyance or pain, 
such asis sometimes Been on other creatures 
besides mules, 

“That’s old Mrs. McCarthy’s mule Nig,” 
whispered Sam. 

** I know it is,” replied Jim, 

“TIl have a lark with the professor. Hold. 
on, you,” continued Sam. 

Mr. Cram had been engaged in cutting a stiok 
from a tree, to help him along the road, and he 
now joined the boy, 

* Beg your pardon, sir," said Sam. “But 
did you ever bestow any attention upon the 
medical treatment of dumb animals ? ' 

* I flatter myself I know a little about evory- 
thing," was the confident answer. ‘‘ Why do 
you ask?” 

** See that mule? ” 

“Tdo? 

“ That beast has been a puzzle to everyone for 
the last six months. He cannot lift his off hind 
leg up higher than you see it at present.” 

[1j In-deed." 

“ From being the smartest mule in the district, 
he is now the meanest and most unhappy ; all day 
he sighs, and pines, and mopes,”’ 

* What is the matter with the leg?” 

“ Contraction of the sinews, they say." 

*tAnd he can’t move that hind leg ?”’ 

** Not an inch 1" replied Sam. ‘ 

“Dear me!" exclaimed Professor Cram. 
“This is a distressing case, but not, I hope, an 
incurable one. In the interest of science I will 
examine this mule. Poor beast! Itis apparently 
suffering, and yetit bears its pain with a resig- 
nation worthy of & Christian." 

He put down his stick and galvanic battery, 
walking toward the mule, who took so little notice 
of him that he did not even turn his head. 

But there was. occasionally a vicious pricking of 
the ears and aslight shiver of the skin, which 
denoted that the mind of the creature was not 
asleep. 

* Ho! muley,” cried the professor, in hismost 
soothing and winning accents. * Ho there, while 
I look at the leg.” 

He stooped down and stroked the animals 
hind-quarters with his hand, preparatory to 
getting hold of what Sam had called the contracted 
muscles. 

The mule resented any interference with his 
posterior anatomy. 

A change came over the spirit of ‘his dream. 
Instead of being thoroughly inert and ‘listless, 


his backbone bristled with indignation. 


Kicking out his off hind leg, hegave Mr. Cram 


|» gentle reminder in the region of the abdomen. 


if once, but dad didn’t encourage him, and he | 


Uttering a loud cry, the doubled-up professor 
described an eccentric circle in the air, and cams 
down on his back upon a heap of straw. 

His coat was ripped open, and his vest oon- 
siderably torn. : d 

** With a groan he rose up and cast a reproasch- 
ful glance at the boys, who were roaring with 
laughter. : 

“Sam Sawbones,” he said, ‘ it’s my opinion 
that you are a bad boy.” « À : 
: - ,Phat's what all the people say in the house, 
gir. z : 

“ How dare you make a fool of me about that 
mule?” 

* I had to get square with you for the instruc- 
tive little lesson you gave me in galvanism." ' 

A sickly smile overspread the professor's coun- 
tenance. s 

** Oh, dear me!” he sighed. ‘1 feel agit the 
Monument had been suddenly dislodged from its 
— fallen on the x rid stomach.” 

ave you got the colly wo your pande- 
noodles, sir ? » d A: 

“I am unsequainted with that complaint—at 
least, under the scientifie name you have given it, 
but behold my coat. Its fibrous texture abounds 
in organic lesions Ia other words, it is shook- 
ingly tora.” y z : 

** My sister will mend that," replied Sam. “ 1 
hope tne mule did not hurt much." ' 

** He is truly a vicious animal.'" 1 

* The worst in the world, He has killed tw 
old women, three children and a man. Any one 
who wants to drive him has to light a five under 
his belly to make him move.?? = 

“I will cast a stone at the beast." said the 
professor. 

He rose with difficulty, and Sam handed him 
a plece of granite, : 

ite is a fine bit of rock. Fire this, sir," he 
said, 

The professor did go, but his hand being some- 
what unsteady, he missed the mule, and the stone 
crashed through Mr. MoCarthy's parlour win- 
dow. 

In an instant à fiery-looking little woman, 
armed with a broomstick, made her appearance 
on the threshold of the door. 

« Och ! musha bad luck to yeg all," she cried. 
*tÜan't you let a poor lone woman be, widout 
hurliog the stones of the road through the bit. of 
a window in the parlour? Bad cess to ye, Sam 
Sawbones, and you, too, Jim Johnson.” 

“Don’t abuse me," said Sam, “or the next 
time you are taken sick I'll put something in your 
physic that will make you wink twice before you 
breathe once." 

Mrs. McCarthy put her apron to her eyes to 
wipe away a ready tear, 

‘* Whoseto pay me for thedamage ? Look atthe 
re8pec'able old gentleman you've got wid yez. 
God bless him, and may the saints make his 
honour's bed in Hivin. It’s little I’m thinking 
I'H get out of the likes of you, Sam Sawhones ; 
but it’s his swate self that!ll not see a lone widdy 
with a dhirty rag shtuffed in the broken pane.” 

Touched by this appeal, the professor was about 
to give her money to defray the damages, when 
Sam stopped him. 

“ Don’t you do. it," he exclaimed. ‘‘ She's got 
lots of money; all this land and the stock is 
hers. Sne’s the meanest woman in the world, 
though she’s got neither chick nor child.” 

‘¢Qchone! did you ever hear the beat of ‘that, 
whin every ono knows I'm as poor as a churoh 
mouse, and the crops failia’ me entirely this 
year," cried the widow. : 

“Ah! I perceive; a miser!" said the pro- 
fessor, returning the money to his pocket, 

‘Qh, you murtherin’ old villin, to call me a 
name like that," shrieked Mrs, McCarthy. 

* Arrah! be alsy now!” exclaimed Sam, 
* what's throublin ye, darlint. If you don't get 
inside your shanty mighty quick, I'H fire rocks 
at you till you're black aud blue. You know me; 
old gal" P E 

‘í Know yoi? ” replied she, retreating rapidly. 
*Divil doubt you. Know you? Yes, for the: 
scum of the land! My heart’s curse be on yez 
all, Oh} itsa bitther bad thing to injure the 

oor:”” 
. A blow froma stone which fell on her foot 
stopped her abuse, and she hurried inside her 
honse. i 
The- professor and:the boys-wexe satisfied with 


160 


what they had heard of her inveotive, and they 
lost no time in resuming their way. 

Tbe use of a few pins enabled Mr. Cram to 
confine his coat at the breast, and look respectable 
once more. d à 

A -sbort walk brought them to the doctor's 
residence, and Mrs, Sawbones advanced with 
outstretched hands to meet bim, > 

** Welcome, Mr. Oram,’’ she exclaimed ; “an 
old frieñd-of my husband's, such as you are, 
should always receive a warm greetip3." : 

“Madam, I thank you!” answered the pro-. 
fessor. : tg f 
- He followed her into the reception room. 

“ My- sister,. Miss Muf": she o ntinued, 
pointing to a species of fossilised womanhood 
seated on the lounge. 

Mr. Cram bowed, so did the fossil. 

‘t My dear daughter Annie,” she went on. 

7," Miss Sawbones, I am delighted'to make your 
-&aequeiptence," replied the professor. . .. = 

t Ah, here is the doctor 1” Mrs. Sawbones ex- 
claimed; as she heard the sound of wheels. “He 
said he would hurry home.” ^... 

Doctor Sawbones hitched up.the horse, and 
was speedily shaking the professor by the hand. 

LG Cram," he exclaimed, ‘‘this is indeed a plea- 
pure, : ; 

“ Doctor,” replied the professor, ‘‘ believe me, 
I feel it 80.” : > 

They’ sat down together and indulged iv 
another gbake of an equally hearty nature. 

“Do you want the horse put in the stable, 
pa?” asked Annio: e 

QAM my dear. Call Snooski,” was the 
reply. 

Snooski wes the groom and man-of-all - work. 

He came from Germany, and, as a rule, was a 
very quiet, steady fellow. 

But there were times when Snoorki became 
gay and festive, pouring rum down his capacious 
throat in ata; quantities, i 

It chanced that this was one of them. ~ : 

Snooski did not come when he was called, and 
the boys were sent out tolook for him, 


° 


_OHAPTER II, 


THE PROFESS.R'S5 EXPERIMENT WITH A CORPSE. 
LvrNG on the floor of the stable, wallowing in 
the horse'8 bed, was the gay and over-festive 
Snooski. 

“ Here's a go!” cried Sam, on making the dis- 
covery. 

** What is it? ’’ asked Jim, who was close be- 
hind him. 

** Saooski’s as full as a barrel." 

© Thats lively. You'i have his work to do 
till he get& sober." 

**'Tbere's no doubtof that," replied Sam. 

He gave the prostrate man a slight kick. 

s Tentet Snooski,’’ be said, 
™ * Besser wie krankheit,” growled 
ate > growled the unhappy 

A black bottle protruded from the straw, whore 
his listless hand had let it fall. 

** Here's his booze," continued Sam. 
give him a little more of it." 

“ What's theigood of that ?" asked Jim John- 

e 
he? 

** Blind and helpless," replied Jim. * 

“TIl have to stabie the horae, in any case, 
and I haven t half done with old Cram yet,” : 

Jim grinned with delight st this assurance; 

‘Give it to him, I'm with you boy!” he ex- 
claimed. 

'* You know Cram said he could wake a corpse 
= - Egyptian mummy with his galvanic bat- 

PA Yes.” ; 

“My idea is to fill Snooski right up to tb 
bung and put him in what I call eus work 
chop.” 

“That little cellar-place where you 
your skeletons, and cut up dogs anid oats a d 
birds ? ” 

“Exactly. My laboratory, or dissecting- 
When I get Snooski there, Lill tell the professbr 

at we have a dead man for him to €xperiment 
Upon, and we shall see some fun,” 

"m will bs the probable effect?” 

nooski doeen’s jum i ) 
smash him, I’m mistaken." a b Sangani Sm 


“Let’s 


Wait till I tell you. He's drunk, isn’t 


THE YOUNG BRITON, 


t That'1l be glorious," said Jim, 

Sam now proceeded to put his plan in execu- 
lion. 

He held the bottle of whiky to Snooski’s 
lips, and the contents gurgled slowly down his 
throat. 

“Lemme die. 
Snovoeki. . : 

In a few minutes it looked as if kind nature 
had complied with his request. 

His eyes closed, and bie breathing became 8o 
soft as to be scarcely perceptible. : E 

It was a cise of mld alcoholic poisoning. 

Snooski was a slim man, and the boys did not 
Gad it very cifficult to place him on a shutter anc 
carry him to Sam’s dissecting-room. — . 

This was a building which had been used as a 
store-room by his father, though it had been 
given up to Sam for some time. 

The basement was three feet underground, en- 
tered by a descent of balf-a-dozen steps. .—— 

Light was admitted through a small iron- 
bound window, but at night a lamp, pendent 
from the roof by a chain, supplied ail that was 
wanted. ^ : x 

Many a wretched cat and dog had been slaugh- 
tered by Sam, and cut up in this place, greatly 
to the awe of his juvenile acquaintances. 

Tne dissecting-bonse, being in the rear of the 
stable, was not visible jrom the house, and the 
boys were ab'e to catry their burden thither 
without attracting any notice from the members 
of the family, 

Uolocking the door, Sam placed the insensible 
Snooski on a long deal table. 

Then he removed his boots, coat, and vest, 
leaving him only his pants and shirt. 

Over the body he cast an old sbeet; 

** We shall have dinner in an hour,’ he said, 
“and afterwards I will kid on the professor to 
come and galvanise Snooki.”’? — 

+ May I see the sport?” inquired Jim. 

**Of course you may,” replied Sam. F 

«Til bring in a couple of boys I know to see 
the fun," cried Jim. 

** Do if you like," replied Sam, 

Satisfied with tneir work, so far, they went for 
the horse and waggon, placed the latter in the 
yard and stabled the former, 

By this time it was necessary to show them- 
selves in the parlour, where professor Cram and 
Doctor Sawbones were talkiny over old times, 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Cram, who had been 
regaled and put in good humour by a glass of 
sherry, *here are our boys. Sit down at your 
ease, aBd don’t be afraid of me. I’mrot such a 
very dreadful personage. Eh, doctor!" 


** Never used to be so considered. Ob, no, not 
by any meane," replied Doctor Sawbones. 


The boys took their seats on a lounge, and, to 
judge from the gener+] appearance of their coun- 
tenances, they semed anything but afraid of the 
professor. 

“Mr. Cram," said the doctor, ** we have half 
an hour before dinner, Suppose you form the 
buys into a class?” = 

“A clasa? Very good.” 

* And put them through a few questlons, 
Easy ones, you know.” 

“ Easy ones? Yes." : 

“Just to see what they are made of," con- 
cluded the doctor, 

“Exactly. Very good, indeed,” said Mr. 
Cram. “J understand yonng Joknson’s ambition 
is to be a Galen and tread in the footsteps of 
ZEsculapius."? 

“Ts that so, Jimmy ?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes, pir." 

“Would you like to answer a few ques- 
tions?” 

“TIl try, sir,” replied Jim. 

Toe professor cleared his throat and drew up 
his shirt collar, ` 3 

* We've tumbled in for a nice thing," whis- 
pered Sam. Eep ESE 

“Don’t I wish we'd stayed out,” replied Jim, 
in the same tone. 

Mr. Cram was ready to begin. 

* Please pay attention, geutlemen," he ex- 
claimed, ina voice of suayeness mingled with 
authority, such as he was wont to use when 
addressing the classes he “crammed” for the 
examination. 

There was -desd silence, during which the 


I wat to die," murmured 
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doctor looked: approvingly at the. professor, and 
from him to the boys. 

“Mr. Sawbones," exclaimed the professor, 
“what wonld you consider the best sudorific if 
you wanted to throw a person into @ perepita- 
tion ?" - 

“Send him up for an «xaminá&tion, sir, or let 
him'ecull a dozan miles on thé river against. the 
tide in the middle of à July day," replied Sam, 
promptly. 

* H'm !" doubtfully replied Mr, Cram. “ You 
do not seem t0 be weli-informed on that branch 
of pathology. I wil try you with someihing 
else, with which you are more familiar ’’ 

** Tinank you, sir,” said Sam, cheerfully. 

* What is the composition of the compound 
gamboge pill?” 

“We never use that, sir. Father generally 
mixes his pills of bread and soap.” 

“Order !”’ cried the doctor. “No levity, if 
you please, Sam. : You should have. said cam- 
bogia, aloes, ginger, and » The soap is all 
very well, but never leave out the principal in- 
gredients.” : ^ 

“No, sir. Only you do, because you say drugs 
are so dear, and half the people are such bad 
payma-ters that good drugs are thrown away 
upon them," retorted Sam. 

The professor looked at the doctor and the 
doctor looked at the professor, ` 

“Now pay attention; if you please," resumed 
Mr. Cram. “What would you doit you were 
sent for to a persen poisoned with oxalic acid?’ 

“Give him some chalg,” replied Sam. 

* But we will presume you could not get any 
chalk, what would you substitute ? '' 

Sam was silent, 

“Would you not display your presence of mind 
and ready mvention in emergency by scraping 
the ceiling with a fice shovel? - Plaster contains 
lime, and Jime is an antidote.” r 

* Excellent,” said the doctor, rubbing his 
hands spprov:Dgly. : ; 

* Now, Mr. Johnson,” said the professor, 
* you have heard the last question and answer." 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Well, you are sent for to & man who has 
hung himself. What would.be your firs: en- 
deavour ?"" 

“To scrape the ceiling with a fire-shovel,’’ 
mild!y replied Jim, 

* Pooh! What would you do, Sam?" 

“ Oat bim d wn," replied Sim, boldly. 

“We wilt presume he bas been cut down. 
What would you strive te du?” 

** Qut him up, air," said Sam, without moving 
a muscle of his countenance. ‘That is, if the 
coroner would give his order for a post mortem." 

The doctor angrily gave Sam a box on the 
ears. : 

“ Pil cut you up, you rascal,” he said, ‘it you 
attempt any jokes here." ` 

* We will try you in chemistry, Sam," con- 
tinued the professor. ‘How would you detect 
the presence of gold in any body ? "' 

* By begging the loan of a quid.’’ 

The doctor faced Sam., 

“Are you doing this on purpose? " he de- 
manded. 

" Doing what ?"' asked Sam, who was the 
‘picture of innocence. : 

“ Ridiculiog us ; pay more attention." 

** All right, father." 

The doctor signaled the professor fo proceed. 

* Now, Sam,” said the latter ; “what is the 
difference between an element and a compound 
body ?" 

«f don't know," rejoined Sam. 

* A Compound body is composed of two or 
more elements in various proportions. Wil you 
please give usan example ? "' s 

u Whisky pusch is a compound body," replied 
Sam— compound of the two elements, whi-ky 
and water, the proportion of the whisky increas- 
ing in an inverse ratio to the respectability of the 
hotel you get it from.” E 

After dinner the doctor walked into the village 
to visit a patient, and Mr, Cram was left to the 
iender mercies of the boys, who did not feel ine 
clined to spare him, as they had not forgotten his 
little joke yet. 

Takiag the professor on one side, Sam said— 

Will you try your galvanic battery, Bir, on 
something we have here ? " 
(To be continued.) 
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GREAT SCHOOLS: 


WHO ¿FOUNDED THEM ; THEIR USES 
AND BENEFITS ; AND THEIR 
GENERAL HISTORY. 


By the Author of ** How to Make your Fortune." 


ETON COLLEGE. 


HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON once ssid 

| that: * England's batt ex were won ia the 
playgrounds of ber public schools,” and a few 
years apo the rentiment was folly endorsed by a 
French doko. holting a high position in the 
army ofthe late Emperor, who declared, when 
be saw tbe Etoni«n8 in their meadows, that he 
understood why English gentlemen could do the 
deeds they perform allover the world.. It is an 
vndoubted truth that the bodily training which 
an E:on boy can obtain and enjoy if he choose so 
to do, is unsurpassable. : , 

England's history is so estentially, at any rate 
in its earlier portion, so mucha military one, 
that the blaze of glory waich surrouncs our 
great heroes {a apt soto dazzle us, that. we are 
unwittingly: blind, in nm certain degree, to the 
achievements of thore. ploosand scholarly mon- 
archs who have preferred the cause of Jearning 
to the cause of war—the pursuit of knowledge 
to following the glittering and fame-giving 
calling of the warrior. 

But for'unately tbe works accomplished by 
thore benefactors of their kind are equally if not 
more endurlog than the glories of martial 
victories, è 

Prominent among these is the College at Eton, 
founded by the sixth Henry. Always a grave 
and thouybtful boy, this monarch never took 
kin ily to tbe sword and lance which his valiant 
father so delivhted to wield. He cared little for 
the pride and show of kingly estate; loved the 
Cloisters better than the lists; prefered the 
company of priests and scholars to that of mail- 
clad koighte, and longed to change the regal 
diadem for the cowl of the ecclesiastic. 

Uathinkipg historians have compared this good 

prince with the 2reat king-making Earl of War- 
wicx, greatly to ':e disadvantage of the former; 
but while admiratioa of such a man as Warwck 
is natural in our martial moods, yet we should not 
allow it to detract from the full meed of praise 
due to such a wise and beneficient monarch as the 
unwarlike Henry. 
. We cannot forbear giving the following illus- 
tration of bis bu:nane and forgiving disposition. 
Stow relates that, when coming from St. Alban’s, 
the kiog saw, on his entrance into London, the 
quarters of a traitor against his crown displayed 
over Oripplegate—then one of the principal en- 
trances to the city, he ordered them to . oe im- 
mediately removed, saying, *' I will not haveany 
Ohristian so cruelly handled for my sake ” 
bas been clothed in poetic language by Shake- 
speare, who, in the play bearing the name of this 
good king, makes him say— 


‘t My cou! was never formed for cruelty. 
Ia my eyes Jastice has seemed bloody ; 
When on the city gates I have beheld 
A traitor's quarters parching In the sun, 
My blood bas turn'd with horror atthe sight. 
I took 'em down, and buried with his limbs 
The memory of the dead man’s deeds." 


Such sentiments were indeed an honour to the 
monarch’s heart, and a crown of glory brighter 
far than any earthly diadem. 

Of him it maybe truly said that his crown 
was in bis heart, and not on his head ; and often, 
as he roamed in solitude through the green glades 
of the great forest at Windsor, a strong desire 
possessed him to do what he could for the ad- 
vancemept of ‘the cause of learning in England. 

* One day, in the. year 1440,” says F, Y., in 
an iuteresting paper, “as he gazed northward 
from the keep of the royal fortalice, this yearning 
that filled his soul took a definite form, for a vision 
of a fair college and a stately chapel rose before 
his wondering eyes amid the trees beyond the 
little village of Eton, and it did not fade from 
his view till he had determned, by Gud’s*aid,-to 
realise his day-dream by building on that very 
‘spot, the College of the Blessed Marie of Etone 
"beside Wyndesore.” 
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Having duly inspected the College of St. Mary 
at Winckester, and New College, Oxford, both 
foonded by the celebrated William of Wykebam 
(whence the scholars are called, to ti is day, 
‘Wykehamists’’), the king consultei with 
William Waynflete, then head-master of Win- 
chester College, to whom he offered the post ot 
principal in the new college at Eton, which was, 
of course, accepted. — 

The first formal act of the king respecting his 
projected foundation was his **Proouratory," a 
document bearing date Saptember 12, 1440, by 
which he delegates bis prootors to purchase, from 
the bishop and clergy of Lincoln, the site on 
which he proposed to erect the college. The first 
sone war Jaid in the founda ion of the chapel, in 
July, 1441, and the king’s care is well expressed 
in the wording of the letters patent respecting 
the materials io be used :—‘‘Laying aoarte 
superfluity of too curious works of entayle aud 
busle mouldings, I will that both mi sayde colleges 
be edified of the most substantiall and best- 
abyding stuffe, of stone, ledd, glass, and iron, 
that may goodlie be had and provided thereto; 
and that the walls of the sayde College of Eton, 
of the outer courte, and of the. walls of the 
gardens about the precinote, be made of hard stone 
of Kent." ; : : ; 

The first charter of foundation was granted at 
Windsor, exactly twelve months after the issuing 
of the Procuratory ; end additional charters were 
granted O.tober 21,1441, and March 25, 1442. 
by which the royal founder gave fu: ther donations 
to the col'ege, increased the number of scholars 
ou the foundstion from twenty-five to seventy, 
appointed an Usher for the school, a clerk for the 
parish, and two addiionsl choristers, bat 
reduced the number of Alms or Bsadsmen from 
twenty-five to thirteon, 

The building was so far completed in Decem- 
ber, 1443, that the provost, follows, and scholars 
were then formally admitted, with due ceremony, 
William Waynfl-te being sppointed Provost, 
which post he held for four years, when he was 
made Bishop of Winchester, in succession to the 
famous Cardinal Beaufort. 

Eton College found an opprersor in Edward 
IV., who looked with an evil and jealous eye 
upoa the establishments formed by the pious 
munificence of his predecessor; insomuch that 
for some time it appeared to be threatened with 
annihilation. 


carrying out King Henry’s wishes; and he went 
so feras not only to curtail the estates with 
which it bad been endowed, but also plundered 
the college of movables of great value, Sabjecting 
King’s Oullege, Cambridge, to the like ecanda- 
lous treatment. His ruthless pruning was, how- 
ever, in the reign of Henry VIIL, stopped by 
that monarch's restoration of several of tbe 
manors of which Edward had despoiled Eton 
College. 


Longfellow says— 


‘6 All houses wherein men have lived 
Are haunted houses ;" 


and of course Eton has its ** ghost’? The spirit 
of Jane Shore, the mistress of Fdward IV., who 
was sent here to do penance for her faults, is said 
to haunt the lodge and the cloisters; bat we are 
not aware of any scholar having ever encountered 
the apparition. Her picture is still preserved in 
the provost’s lodge, and one of the rooms is known 
to this day as “Jane Shore's chamber." 

The foundation consists of a provost, vice- 
provost, six fellows, and seventy scholars, called 
“ collegers," who are admitted by examination, 
and are distinguished from the ‘‘ oppidans” 
as the rest of the boys are called, by wearing a 
black cloth gown. The oppidans are so called 
because they reside outside the immediate pre- 
cincis of the college, lodging With the assistant 
matters and dames who reside near the spot. 
The collegers live in college, the junior boys 
being placed in a dormitory called the Long 
Room, whichis on the north side of thé qua- 
rangle above the lower school. The senior 
scholars occupy sets of chambers, some of which 
are next the Long Room, and theres: in ** New 
Buildiogs’’—a handsome pile of brickwork, 
which was erected some thirty or forty years ago 
in Weston's Yard, an` open space on the norib 
side of the main quadrangle, inclosed by the 


His spite extended even to Wayn. | 
flete, and others who had been instrumental in: 


quadrangle itself,-the New Bulldings, and the 
provost’s lodge. j 

The collegiate edifice.of Eton consists of two 
quadrangles.. The first occupie8 a considerable 
-pace, and presents an imposing appearance, with 
a central statue of the royal founder in bronz» 
the grateful gift, among others. of Dr. G dolphin, 
who was elected Fellow in, 1677, and elevated ta 
the: dignity of. provost in 1695 . This square, 
commonly called the echool-yard, fs enclosed by 
the chapel, schoo:s, dormitories, master’s oham- 
bere, and the eastern buildings, with part: of the 
provost’s lodge, &., aud a tower in the centre, 
whose gateway forms the principal eutrance to 
the cloisters, : 

The lesser quadrangle consists of the cloisters, 
the library, &s., and b-yond are the college- 
gardens, and the playing-tields, a large open 
space, with shady wa ks, whose academic scenery 
is heightened by the Thames, which flows beside, 
and the brow of Windsor, orowned with its 
splendid castle, rising in ihe more distant pro- 
spect, 

Our limited space will not, however, allow a 

full and detailed description of the various por- 
ti. ns of the college, which are so full of interest. 
The college and hall—both restored some fifteen 
or twenty years ago by the muni‘icen:e of the 
Rev, J. Wilder and the voluntary subscriptions 
of old Etoniars—are . magnificent in their ap- 
pearance. At tbe upper end ot the hall, on the 
panelling above the dais, are the armorial bear- 
ings of all the provosts, while the pavement 
is enriched with the arms of the college, in a 
fiad of sable, considered by heralds as. a to:en of 
perpetuity, and chosen by the founder on that 
account, and nume*ous heraldic devices. Over 
the dais is a fine stained-glass window, depicting 
the presentation by Henry VI. of the arms of the 
college to the assembled officers and scholars, 
Eminent Etonians' porttaits also adorn the walls 
of the hall, near the lower end of which, on a 
panel on the right as you enter, is a roughly-cut 
inscription, now scarcely legible, recording 
Queen Elizabeth’s visit, in 1596, when she was 
complimented with a profusion of laudatory 
poetry—no less, indeed, than fourthousand hexa- 
meter verses! * 
: The upper school, which is the chosen arena 
for the great annual Speech-day, contaios, 
among the many busts of celebrated scholars of 
the college, one of the Iron Dake, conspicuously. 
placed in the centre of the easiern side of the 
room. Her Majesty and the late Prince Albert 
have their busts placed above a door at the lower 
end, an entrance 10 the chapel, in which latter 
building th- Rey. Mr. Betham placed the statue 
of Henry VT., he also having given a marble bust 
of George III. in the library. "The bead-master's 
desk is at the north eud of ihe upper school, and 
is an enclosure with a low door, in wbich Dr. 
Keate was one day rcrewed up, in the middle of 
school, and consequently compelled to scramble 
over the front of his desk—a matter extremely 
derogatory to his dignity. 

Close to the head-master’s desk is a door which 
leada into the library, where the head-master 
usually takes his classes, and where, too, is the 
block on which the boys kneel to be **swisbed,'" 
said to be tbe identical one carried off by 
‘‘Spring-heeled Jack," the Marquis of Water- 
ford, as a fitting close to his Etonian career. 
Some, however, say that that block was not 
returned, but that its purloiner had it manufac- 
tured into snuff-boxes, which he made precents 
of to his particular friends in remembrance of 
their college days, the tortures they had suffered 
when kneeling on the block. - 


The Lower School, among the numerous 
initials and names carved in the course of three 
centuries upon its oaken fittings ‘is the name 
Wesley, carved by the ‘‘ hero of a hundred 
fights,” the.spelling of the name being the way 
in which his name was originaily written. 


The Etovians have always been famous oars- 
men and cricketers, and while. being, perhaps, 
almost pre-eminent among the great ‘schools in 
skill and dexterity in handling the oars, they ara 
no less celebrated for toeir prowess in ‘* the 
tented field," as is well attested by the enthu- 
siaem and excitement manifested on ihe Occasion 
of their annual match with their rivals at Harrow. 
Besides these, there is a hunting pack, ca led the 
College Beagle», and an excellent rifle corps. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MIKAMI THE INDIAN MAIDEN.—JEALOUSY AND 
REYENGÉ.—THÉ ATTACK ON THE OAVE, AND 
THE ESOAPÉ, 

HE news which Mr. Fréelove carried back to 
his party Was anything but comforting. 

“Och! by the powers, and is it among a set of 
pirates that we have fallen f tried O'Rourke. 

* Sapristi 1” growled Raoul, between his t&etb, 
“to think that ‘we who have had such gallant 
tines of it in Algiers should be shut up here like 
rats 1n à Gage.” 

“Tt is jolly nopleasant; but there is onè com! 
fôrt,” cried Green; ‘yawning, “ whilst we Bro 
prisoners wë shall have nothing to do, and T ath 
tiréd of adventure. I suppose they must feed 
us, and they are pretty certain to keep a roof over 


our heads.” 
“The i that strikes me as belie the most 
uti&ertà Ta 1f they will Tet ts keep Our heads on 


our bodies," said Jack. '** Those Spanish pirates 
are perfect devils for cruelty.” 

“Oh, tor!” cried Sat Small, *'tó think that 
we should no sooner gat out of one danger than 
: are pushed into another. I don’t think it is 

JT, 

** We toust put à bold face on it, anyway, Sam," 
said Mr. Fréelove. “Above all, we must appear 
to be perfectly trustful in these people. At 
present they have only shown us kindness, and 
therefore we have no real right to doubt them.” 

* Oh! that’s a moighty fine speech," said 
O' Rourke, “ bot, for myxelf, I would as toon trust 
a lump of batter in'à black dog's mouth. But 
whist ; here is someone coming.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when the 
door of the room in which they ‘ere assembled 
was thrown open, ‘and Beppo, followed by rome 
twenty men olad in tho style of Spanish bandittl, 


ertered. 
*' Guard the doors tere, Pedro,” erled Beppo, 


in a sharp tone. 

“Faith, I think that fs scarcely worth while," 
aid O'Rourke, ** às We can't escape.” 

Bop glancéd quickly wt the Irishman, and 
then said Th milder tone— 

‘Tt is bat à form, ‘sir; I Wave to keep my 


fellows always on duty, $o that in case ‘of danger | 
If you relax ófs- | 


Ühére-m&y be mo carélesdness. 
cipltne when you "are Tn *afety you may be sure 
that Some of your men will do ‘so in time of 
danger, and ko probably upset all your plane.” 
“You are right, sir," said Jack; '* we have 
all beén' soldiers, and know the value snd truth, 


of your words. Discipline in the troops is'a| 


leader’ right arm.” 

“oI guessed you "had ‘been ‘soldiers,’ said) 
Beppo ; “that makes us the better friends. You! 
must not be cast down ‘betatise ‘the forttre of| 
war is against you, but make yourselves jolly) 
while ‘you'may. Trust me, mo harm shall come; 
to you while yoü'&retn my power.” s 

He glanced proudly routid, atid in doing so 
his ejes happened to rest'upon Giahbare. 

A hot flush shot over his brow, and he de- 
manded, hastily— 

s es -— Án ia 

“This lady is my wife,” replied Jack, placing 
himself by Gianhure's'éide, 

‘Body of Bacchus," ‘laughed Beppo, ‘oydu 
area lucky man. But ‘this is nd place forso 
tender a flower. Besides ^we ‘must to supper, 
and my men are of the roughest, but little used 
to tune their tongues to suit a lady's'ear. Cos- 
petto, every other word is an cath, and their 
jokes are as broad as they are long." - 

** A pretty set of gentlemen, indeed," muttered 
O'Rourke to Green. 

* Juanita!” cried King Beppo. 


* Juanita, I 


say.” 

Tno Indian ‘girl’stepped forward ‘and bowed 
meékly to King Beppo. 

“Take this lady,” ‘he continued, “to our 
Queen Miriami. "Tell her to look well to ‘ail this 
lady’s comforts. “Mark me well, girl, and ‘seo 
that I am obeyed to the letter.” x 

Thése words were said with such ‘fiercériess 
that most women would have trembled. 

But Juanite merely ‘bowed in token that she 
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ütüerstóod the order, and then approaching 
Gisnhaié, said in à low, mhüsloal voice 

“Will the white queen follow Juanita? She 
will conduct her to the dark queen, Mirianii.”’ 

* Pardon mie," said Jack, springing forward, 
* bot this lady wotild sooner reuisin here,” 

* And why?” demanded King Beppo, à dark 
cloud gathering on hi8 brow. 

** Because she feels safer with het husband,” 
replied Jack, warmly, 

“Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Beppo, “thank you. If 
I intended your pretty wife any harm, I could 
have you shot ii ohe motieht. Trust me, young 
sit, that the lady 1s safer with my wife Miriami 
than with you, who must mix with these rough 
fellows. I mean you well—have a care you do 
mot cross me.” : 

* Pear not for mê,” whispered Gianbare, to 
her husband. ‘I can defend myself.” 

As she spoke she placed her hand upon the 
hilt of her dagger which she had kept concealed 
in the folds of her Gress. 

For all that Gianhare said, Jack did not care 
about letting her go. 

However, he éaw that Mr. Fretlove wished 
him to consent, and therefore kissing his wife, 
said to her— 

* Go, Gianhare; may Heaven watch oyer you 
and preserve you." 

Then, turning to King Beppo, he said in a firm 
voice— 

* Sir, I trust this lady into the eare of your 
wife; but, mark you, i; ia on your word of honour 
as a Soldier and a gentleman that no harm shall 
come to her. If you deceive me, I swear by the 
heavens above that I will have revenge on you, 
prisoner though I be." 

Fora moment Beppo seemed to burst intoa fit 
of passion. 

He clenched his teeth, his cheek became 
flushed, and he clapped his hand upon his sword- 
hilt ; but in an instent his face changed, and he 
burst out foto a ringing laugh. 

* Oospetto ! but I must look to my throne, or, 
I shall have you becoming King of the Eaple's Cliff 
Bat I will not quarrel ‘with you. Your lady 
shall be well looked after. Begone, Juanita; be 
| gentle with the lady; you hear what fate awaits 
me if ought befalls her. Body of Bacchus’! T 
shall feel Uneasy lest the slightest ill ‘befall her. 
Bat come, gentlemen, the banquet awaits us, and 
my merry men hate tobe kept waiting when wine 
isin the way. Our mansion is of roughest, 


| 


Every part of the world helpstó provide us -> 
good chésr, and as for the expense !—ha, ha 
ha! we never Consider that.” 


| 
li 
Beppo led the way out of the rocky chamber down 
a narrow passage into ‘a large vatlted room, 
where there was a long table spread out as 
1f for a royal banquet. 

Beppo had by no means overstated the resources 
of his cellar or larder. 

Meats, fish, fruits, and wines of every sort 
loaded ‘the table, and all served in the most mas- 
sive silver our hero:and ‘his eompariioms.had ever 


i 
I 


seen. 
This table was lit by numerous candles fixed 

fn silvér candelabra, 

| ‘Round the room, leaning enreletsly against the 

| Wall, were about & handred roffians, who were 


but our viandsshd wines come from the choicest, | 


Laughing boisterously at this last remark,| 


A 


f'Ji'hef are à y-built set of ten, but 
discipline does not reign here.” 

tt You aré wrong, as I will show you presently. 
No king ever had such authority over his subject. 
as I have over mine. But I like to see the fellows 
enjoy themselves. I let them carry on this rough 
play, it makes them take to war bétter. Look 
yonder at Red Ronald; he is losing his temper 
with his neighbour, Cosspetto! we shall have 
a pretty scene presently, I warrantme. There, I 
said so. Ho, ho, ho, ho.” 

Red Ronald had dashed the contents of the 
wine-cup into his nelghbour's face, and then had 
hit him a smart blow over the head with the 
silver beaker. 

In a minute the neighbour had seized Red 
Ronald by the throat, and & struggle had ensued, 
ending in their upsetting the bench or form on 
which they wete seated, and thereby sending 
vei dozen of their friends sprawling on the 

vor. 

Oaths, curses, and groans followed. 

The fellows staggered to their feet, and in a 
few moments a rough and humble fight ensued, 
amongst those who had thus been so suddenly 
forced to quit the table. 

* Will you not stop the rascals? demanded 
Mr. Freelove, of Beppo; “ see, they have drawn, 
their knives. If they are not prevented they will 
kill each other." 

As he spoke, he attempted to léave his seat, to 
go to the rescue of the men, but Beppo caught 
him firmly by the arm, and with some violence, 
thrust him back in his place. 

** Body of Bacchus! have you nine lives like a 
cat that you are so venturesome? By St. Jago, 
if you had, and were to venture amongst those 
savages, I think they would have them all." 

* But they have drawn their knives,” urged 
Mr. Freelove, “ mischief will be done.” 

** Get it be done. I care not, a little blood letting 
will do these fellows & heapof good. I don’t think 
they will kill anyone, They know that I don’t 
like losing my men. When I wish to stop the 
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fight I can in an instant, as I will show you pre- 
sently.” 
Meanwhile the merry little fight was progres- 


sing pleasantly. If blood-letting would really 
‘be of service to the ruffians they were ready to 
administer it to each other. 

The rest of the party who still remained at the 
table, ate their food, drank their wine, and 
watched the combat as if it had been specially 
got up for their amusement. 

But the fighting grew more and more furious, 
until Red Ronald plunged his knife into bis 
adversary’s shoulder, inflicting a terrible flesh 
wound. 

“Hold!” cried Beppo, in a voice of thunder, 
at the same time presenting bis pistol at the 
men; ‘hold! the first man that moves an inch 
T will scatter his brains upon the floor.” 

The men patsed, keeping the exact position in 
which they were when Beppo first spoke, so that 
they looked like à group of statues engaged ina 
deadly fight. 

* [ think that is discipline," whispered Beppo 
to Jack, and then he called aloud to the 
men— 

“ Stand tip against the wall!” 

Ina minutethe men had ranged themselves 
up against the wall in à row. 


evidently ‘only awaitiog ‘the ‘arrival of their! 
an ‘to fall'to with’an ‘appetite. 1 
lacing John Bull and hifscompanions at tho! 


top p of the ‘table, of course resdrving the 
chief or head place for himself, Beppo struck| 
the board with ‘the heavy hilt of his sword, at the 
same timo “exclaiming— 

“Now you sea-wolves and tigers, fall to ; eat 
rink, riot and swear, for the night is Ours." 

The men rushed to their seats, scrambling here 
and there, jostling and ‘fighting for places. 

Lieutenant Pedro Velarquez, the young fellow | 


They were ‘all more or fess Wounded, blood. 
Stained, and torn. 

“What do you think of those fellows?’ 
laughed Beppo, “ what are they like? ” 

“Like an infernal set of cut-throats,” said 
O’Rourke, in aloud voice. 

Beppo ‘scowled savagely at the Irishman, and 
then said in deep tones— 

“You are Hght—they are a set of cut-throats. 
Take care you do not offend them. They would 
as goon cut your throat as look at you. Sooner, 
indeed.” 


who had saved our hero and his friends from King 
Bungerloo, took the place of honour at the foot! 
of the table; but neither he nor Beppo in the 
slightest degree tried to ‘stop this outrageous 
behaviour of the men. f 

They quarrelled, passed rude jests upon one 
another, splashed the rich Wine in each others 
| faces, and behaved so frantically that Jack really 
thought they must be mad. : 

** What think you of ‘my fino fellows ? " ‘said 
Béppo to John Bull. 


“Faith, and I believe i," replied O'Rourke, 
quietly. “‘They look it, all over." 

* These men will do anything I tell them. 
Were I to say to any ono of them, ‘Chop off your 
right hand!’ he would not argue with me, but 
he would do it &t once," 

** More fool he," drawled Green, “I don’t Ree 
the fun of that sort'of thing." 

* He knows that if he were to argue with me, 
I should call some of my men up and make them 

shop off both of his hands. So, you seo, I think 
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that perhaps, all things considered, they are wise 
to do as I tell them at once.” 
“Under those clreumstanceg, I think they sre,” 


“I am glad you agree me," gaid Beppo, 
with a meaning look. Aé one word of mino any 
of these fellows would kill bis brother Jam 
king here, and rule with the most absolute 


“With your permission, we will leave the table 
. Freelove. 


idan else 10 oy wy epe Ne p 


room. 


Beppo placed the men at their different posts, | 


telling them that hehad called them to the guard 
because of their bad bebayiour at the ta@ble, and 
that es they got wounded to please themselves 
they must cure themselves in the best way that 
they could. 

Having done thir, he passed into a small vaulted 
chamber, wherein was a rude couch, a couple of 
chairs, and an oaken table, 

This dreary rcom was litby a small iron lamp 
ku hung suspended from the centre of the 
ceiling. 

Strangely enough this gloomy apariment, with 
its plain furniture, was Beppo's private room, 

Perhaps this disregard to show was acsumed, 
and but part of a plan whereby he held his 
authority over his men. He was master of all 
the wealth in the cave; nay, more—he held all 
the creatures therein as his slaves, to bow before 
his will. Yet he seemed not to value the riches 
in the least. Ando it came about that the men 
declared that Beppo only cared for the cannons’ 
roar and the raging battle; and in their 
Villainous sonis thought him above humanity... 

*So,.80," he muttered, as he paced up and, 
down the cell *I hold the cards in my own 
hands. Lot me see hoy all the points stand., 
Hassan Al Ferez has promised mé a cherm to 
prevent bullets or sword irom wounding me, on 
condition I have this old man and his son-in-law 
put to death. . Well, that can begoon done.’ 

He drew a letter from his pocket and opening 
referred to it. 

“Ah! here is the psesage—he writes—* think 
nof that tbis is entirely a thing without danger. 
I see by the stars that they shall fall into thy 
power 2s easily asan overripe plum falls to the 
ground off its parent tree. But the bright star 
of the Wanderer, he who watcheth over the 
Arab and the outeast, the glorious Aldebaran, is 
overshadowed. Beware, they will bring danger 
with them. Ido not know how. Tho stars do 
not tell me. Still, I say unto thee, beware! 
Deadly peril hangs over thee and me. Beware 1” 

He folded up the letter, and having thrust it 
into his bosom, again strode up and down. 

* What danger can be near me?” he mut- 
tered, **I have them prisoners. I have buttò 
raise my finger and twenty daggers will be 
sheathed in their hearts. Bah! this isa trick 
of the old Arab’s trade. If he tell me there is no 
danger in the execution of his will, he thinks that 
I shall be careless, and so tags on his warning 
as mothers frighten children to keep them 
good. But this girl—this Gianhare—so benuti- 
ful, so fair. Well, she wil be a widow soon, 
and then the willbe my queen. But Miriami ! 
Tush! atiave. A creature who dares not brook 
my frown, No, come what may, the beautiful 
Gianhare shall be my queen, and shall rule over 
this, my kingdom." 

He has hastily struck a gong, which stood on 
the table, and the next moment Juanita entered 
the room and stood in her usual attitute of grace- 
ful humility, : 

** Juanita !’’ said Beppo, in a kinder voice than 
usual, *Ican trust you.’’ 


The girl did not speak, but. she gave one glance 


also | would not speak to her." 


at the slim faco, and a look, a pleading look as of 
hunger, shot from her eyes. A moment after- 
wards her eyes wero bent on the floor, and 
crossing her hands upon her bosom, she bowed 
her head in acquiescence. s 

“This lady—this Gianhare—did you conduct 
her to Miriami?” he inquired. 

Again the girl bowed in silence. 

* And Miriami, what did she say—how did 
ghe receive the lady ?'? 

* With a curled lip and haughty brow. She 


‘The vixen: the black evil!" muttered 
Beppo, “sho dare not cross me. If she do, let 
her look to herself.” 

He glanced once more at the silent Juanita as 
if doubifal how to proceed. 

At length he approached her, and said, in a 
gentle low voice— : ` 

“ Juanita, my pretty Juanita, you aro the 
only person in this place I can £ruly trust. The 
others obey my orders out of fe&r--you sweet 
Juanita serve me faithfully out of love," $ 
. The girl’s lip trembled, and a slight moan tose 
from her breast. ges CERE 

*'Ibave, Juanita, perilous work on hand,” 
continued Beppo, ‘it I sueceed all my future 
will be one long bright day of Icve and victory. 
We will retura to those sweet isles in the far 
west, and liye one life of ease and pleasure. 
These strangers, Juanita, aro my secret enemies. 
They wish me dead: Mark you, Juanita, dead ! " 


The gila BON pev MYER and she bal 


drew her rifle fory. 


** Nay, that is Ay meen,” seid Beppo, | 
repla^ing the - E: I gee janbe e 
alone. She holds diis secret, and thai secret I | 


must havo,” 


The e s sign as itto show she coms 


* Have you placed her in the well -chaziber ?” 
“She sleepa etos Juanita. 
“I must see her immediately. You must 
stand at the end of the passage which leads to the 
room, and should anyone. approach—I care not 
whom—no, not even if it be Miriami hergelf— 
shoot them dead. Mark me—dead, Juanita— 
dead. You never mies your aim.” 
- Again the girl moaned, bui she toughed her 
rifle-stock as if to show that sho would obey ‘bis 
rors. os 2m 
- Good," said Beppo. ‘‘ Now lend on; be cautious, 
be feithfnl, and you shall be well rowarded."? 
The girl led-the way. out..of ike room, ard 
Beppo followed. CUL 
Scarcely had the sounds of their £ooleieps died 
away when what had sppeared to be merely a boat, 


cloak thrown carelessly in the corner of the room, . 


moved. -Pho next instant the ‘cloak was dashed 
on one side, and/a beautiful Indian woman, dressed 
in the supurb costume of an Indian Queen, sprang 
from the floor. i 

` Stretching forth her clenched hands in the 
direction that Beppo and his companion had taken, 
she uttexed a low wailing sound. 

* This ! this!’ she cried in a low voice, “this, 
then, is the return for all that I have done. But 
Miriami can hate as well as love. She is no base- 
born slave like Juanita. She isa queen! Look 
to it, Beppo. Thou art feared and hated. ‘I am 
feared and loved. To-night if thou provest false 
thou shalt die—I swear it!” 


Once more she shook her hand in a threatening | 


manner, and then with noiseless steps glided from 
the room. 

Shecrept past one of the sentinels, keeping down 
in the shadow of the wall of the battery. 

Softly she crawled over the wall and then with 
wondrous “agility clamibered down the face 
of the rock. It seemed .almost an impossible 
thing to do, but Miriami evidently knew the way 


well, and availing hereelf of every inequality cf. 


the rock, at length reached the foot of the cliff in 
safety. s 
She leaped into a canoe which lay hidden in a 
small cavo and swiftly paddled out to sea. 
Rounding à point she cacio suddenly upon a 
beautiful ship lying moored at anchor. 
pecs raiged her hand and signalled the 
Ship. 
The signal was seen and answered by a low 
whistle. i 
She dashed the paddle into the water, the 
canoe sped along as fast as the wind, and im a few 
seconds she was by the side of’tho ship. 


mind no one passes. 
it.” 


fee!, and face 


* only the-yorkers of evil need fear? 
tremble.” ^ 


to sce is to loye. 
is death. Have mercy on 


A few hurried words to a man in a low tone, 


and once more she impelled hor tiny craft back to 
the rock, 


Fastening it in the cave, Miriami entered a 


concealed passage in the cliff, where we will, for 
the present, leaye her whilst we return to 
Beppo. 


With hasty strides Beppo walked to the cham- 


ber where Gienbare had been placed. 


“Stay here" he whispered to Juanita, “and 
You have your rifle. U:e 


With a significant look he turned away, and, 


raising 8 ewréain, entered Gienhare’s apartment. 


Withs era of alarm Gianhare sprang to her 
dthe pirate. s - 
The next moment she summoned all her courage, 


and was calm and quiet. 


* Madam," said Beppo; ''be not alarmed; I 
will not hurt yog”? — Se 
** I haye no fear, sir,” said Gianbare » calmly ; 


Madam—and therein you should 


“True, 


* I do not understand you. 


“ By the witchery of your eyes, the allurement ` 
of your smiles, the temptation P purbeauly. .- 
On! Madam, turn not fron me, 1 b see me at 


your feet, suing for mercy.’ 


* Exp'ain yourself," gai 


ebreatin 
xm Beppo, wee held cen ï to grasp 
the skirt « : . 


Vries by wider Mie: Lit a 
“i Deg for mercy to live. $ have seen ,Bn 
o loyo and live PADON yon 


me—piuy—mercy."  — 
cried Canoni, hugluily ; “such 


Médam!” exeleimed Beppo, “your father, 
your husband, ell thet are dear to you are in my 
power. Afone word from me they perish. It 
is for you to save or destroy them.” 

“ Begone!” cried Gianhare. “I know their 
pure and loving hearts. They would sooner die 
than I should listen to you." 

** You shall be my queen," urged Beppo, “ gold 
and gems, silks, volveis, all shall be yours. Your 
husband—what is he? A fool and idiot, un- 
worthy of such beauty ss yours. Having the 
richest treasure in the world—yourself, he needs 
must go to seek for the. Lake of Light, which he 
willneyer- reach. Having happiness in his grasp, 
the fool flies after a shadow, Turn from him, 
Gianhare. Be mine, and every wish you express 
shall he satisfied.’ 

* Baso.wreich.t”..exolaimcd.Gianhare, "if 


A y 


* Begone |? 


love as yours is insulting? 
ss 1 


anything could make mo love my-husband more -. 


it is the sight of so base, so cowardly, so mean & 
creature as thou art. Your very crimes make hi: 
sweet virtues shine more brightly. "Begone—I 
hate and degpise you," 

** So be if," roared Beppo, in tones of thunder, 
ashe leaped to his feet. “I have sued to you. What 
my prayers have failed to procure, I will.compel 
by force. You ehallbe miné—I swear if!” 

As he spoke he sprang forward, but Gianbare, 


with the quickness of lightning, unsheathed her - 


dagger and held it aloft. 

*Back!’’ sho exclaimed, as sho held the 
dagger pointed to her own breast, ‘One step 
nearer and I strike. Even the prisoner has one 
refage—death.”’ 

* Hold your ‘hand, for mercy’s sake," cried 
Beppo. ‘I swear I will nottouch you to harm 
you. Gianhare, Ilove you with ail my. heart 
and sout. Think not that you can or shall escape 
me. By to-morrow your husband shall be no 
more. You baye sealed bis fate, Farewell, 
Gianhare. We shall meet again when there shall 
bexo obstruction to.our union." 

Throwing the curtain on one side, he left the 


horrified Gianhare to her own sad thoughts, 


With a low wail of agony, Gianhare threw 
herself upon the couch and, clasping her hande, 
prayed that Heaven might give her strength to 
ysar the burden laid upon ‘her. No» 
“She had not been many moments in this 
position when sho fancied she saw a'tigor-skin, 
which served as & kind of mat, bove. 

' Could it be poule? Yes, is was flung on 
one side, and Gianhare saw that it had concealed - 
a trap-door, which was Dow opened, and as if. 
springing from the earth, a tall Indian woman, 
holding a sharp knife, leaped up the dark opeu- 
ing and stood fronting our heroine. 


low have 1 yer s 
done harm ?^' demanded Gianhare. ES 
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MIRIAMI RAISED HER HAND AND SIGNALLED THE SHIP. 


It was Miriami. 
“So,” sbe cried “he loves your pale face, 
better than my dark one. 1, who have done so 
much for him. I, who have made him in truth 
a king, to be cast off for such a thing as 
‘ou. 

* Blame not me for this," said Gianhare, “ if 
you have listened, as you must have done to 
know somuch, you cannot blame me, I hate, 
abhor the tyrant,” 


For a moment Mirlami stood watching the 
beautiful girl. 

It was a strange picture. Gianhare, with 
paughty. pride and dauntless courage, facing the 
ndian, who gazed upon her with a look of 
wonder. 

** And is it possible," said Miriami, in slow 
accents, * that you can hate him ?”’ 

** Believe me, I do," cried Gianhare. ** Oh! 
madam, from what you say, you have some power 
here. I pray you to save me from this man, I 
know not how it can be done, bnt save ug, and 
believe me, aught that you can ask shall be 
granted by us." 


** You love your husband, then?” said Miri- 
ami, in a low voice, 

* As my life,” cried Gianhare. 

** And he—hs loves you?” inquired the Indian 
woman, 

* He would die to save me. Oh! madam, if 
thou hast ever loved, save us, save ug." 

With a moan of agony, Miriami sank tremb- 
lingly on to the ground, 

“ Mercy, mercy!” she cried, as if praying to 
some one. “Oh ! butthis is terrible, terrible." 


Gianhare hastened towards her,and would have 


lifted her from the ground, but Miriami repulsed 


her. 

* Back," she cried. ''Touch me not. Come 
not near me. I cannot bear you near me." 

“t Alas! Alas! "' said Gianhare, ** and wherein 
have I offended you?” 

** Wherein have you offended me?’’ shrieked 
Miriami. “Think you that it is easy for me to 
know that he loves you? I have knelt at his feet 
and loved him with a love that was more than a 


love. I wasa queen in my own right. He was 
driven on our island, wounded and shipwrecked. 
I savéd him from his enemies. Oh, heavens! I 
gave him all my wealth, He became king of the 
islend,.and when with his love of adventure he 
determined to seek this rock I gave him the means 
and left with him, and now he hates, scorns, and 
detests me. Oh! may heaven have mercy on me! 
My heart will break." 

She threw herself upon the couch and wept in 
an agony of grief. 

* May Heaven help you,” said Gianhare, sor- 
rowfally. 

With the impulse of her nation, she sprang up, 
M catching Gianhare's hand she covered it with 

isses. 

“Thou art good," she cried—'* very good ! 
Thou shalt be saved! I will no longer love this 
monster! I will tear the leve from my heart! 
Hatred! Revenge! These are the passions I 
will cherish !’’ 

“Nay, talk not like that," said Gianhare. 


“ What, would thou have me a coward ? No, 
never will I submit to be treated as a dog, to be 
whistled bither and thither! Never! My heart 
cries out—Revenge! Nomore will I play the 
dove! All tenderness is banished from my heart! 
Oh, to think that I should have been so weak, so 
foolish, as to have wept for him! No, if he has 
a heart I will find it with my knife!" 


*"Hush—hush!" cried Gianhare. ‘Speak not 
so rashly ; all may yet be well." 


“Tush!” exclaimed Miriami, impatiently. 
i Are you mad? Think you that Beppo will live 
and give up his will ? No, his life means your 
husband’s death." 

“Oh, this is too horrible! ’’ cried Gianhare, 
clasping her hands. “ How can we escape?" 


** Be calm,” said Miriami, who seemed to have 
suddenly grown quiet, and now. had a terr ble 
calmness in her voice. ** We must work—we must 
plot. You know not the Indian temper, Our 
love is as hot as the simoon, and our hatred as 
deadly, Speak not—move not.” 


She walked swiftly to the door and gazed down 
the passage. 


Juanita was not there ; she had followed 
Beppo. 
* Your friends sleep in the inner cave,” she 
whispered, hastily—* they shall be saved." 


í “Thanks—thanks! Oh, thanks! ’’ cried Gian- 
are. 

* Hush! not one word more. I must ca'l my 
soldiers,’’ said Miriami, with a bitter laugh. 

She drew a gold whistle from her pocket and 
blew it shrilly. 

A few seconds afterwards about thirty of the 
Indian gi:ls, all armed with rifles, entered the 
room, and stood waiting the queen’s orders. 

“Daughters of the eun," Miriami cried, “your 
queen has been insulted. He whom we thought 
terrible as the thunder has proved false to our 
love. He has sworn to make us his slaves. 
Woulds't thou have thy queen submit to this ? *" 


There was a murmur of passion, and each girl 
brought her rifle forward. 

* Death would be preferable to dishonour,” 
continued Miriami. “ He would make us all his 
slaves ; he loves us not ; we are but his creatures; 
the stepping-stones by which he hopes to grasp all 
that his evil passions can desire. I ask you, shall 
this be?” ^ 

Again the strange murmurs arose, and the 
aa grasped their rifles as if advancing to meet 
a foe. 


t Henrico’s ship is in the bay,” continued Mi- 
riami, ina hurried whisper. ‘I have seen him 
to-night. He will mutiny and attack the cave 
to-night. You must form a line round these 
white prisoners and kill all who dare approach 
them. You know this well? (here she pointed 
to the open trap). By that we all must escape. 
Remember, to-night the attack takes place. Be 
ready!” 

« Most noble Miriami,” said one of the girls, 
stepping forward, “ Juanita watches with King 


Beppo.” 

‘And what of that?" demanded Miriami 

havghtily, > 
** She loves the brigand, and would betray you 

to help him. To-night she guarded this passage, 

whilst he came here." e 


(4o be continued. Commenced in No. 417.) 
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THE ‘WHOLE VILLAGE MADE MERRY ON THE DAY OF ANDY’S 


SHADRACH O'CONNOR, 


THE BRAVE IRISH BOY. 


————————— 
CHAPTER XV. 

ANDY O'BYRNE FALLS IN LCVE AT A WAKE, 
PROPOSES, AND, WITH HIS USUAL €00D LUCK, 
IS ACCEPTED. 

f HAVE already remarked that Andy O'Byrne 

was a bachelor, 

likely to marry. 

as it not his proud boast that he had ** nivir 
seen the gyrl yit that he'd make Mres. O'Byrne, 
aven supposin' she'd a power oy money ? ”’ 

The fact, however, after all, only showed that 
Andy's time had not come, 

All he wanted, though he did not know it bim- 
self, was a good-looking, merry lass, with dark 
eyes, 8 buxom figure, and a neat ankle, to come 
across his path, for him to fall in love with her 
headlong. 

Such a maiden came at last, and only a few 
days, too, after he- had driven Lady Seaforth 
home. 

The memorable event occurred in this wise. 

A relation—a third cousin, or *‘some wan 
aqually distant," as Andy put. it, for he himself 
was doubtful regarding the precise nature of the 
consanguinity—died, and, as usual, a wake fol- 
loved. X 

Andy attended, of course; indeed, he seldom 
missed one, if he could help it, fcr he liked the 
TAY that flowed so plenteously at them too 
well. 

Quite & superior wake {t was. 

There were spirits galore, and plenty of homes 
inade cakes and home-brewed ale, 


He was, moreover, a ** boy ’’ that never seemed 


And then the company ! 

It was, in the first place, misceltancous, 

Tony O'Rourke, the prim little village 
barber, was there. 

Dan O'Connell, the smith, was there, dressed 
in his very beet, white waiscoat included. 

Patrick O’Gorman had left his little ‘ public ” 
in charge of his ponderous better-half, and was 
there. 

Mick Foley, of the post-office, was there. 

Indeed, quite a fifth of the whole vi'lage were 
there, not forgetting the sour-faccd Mary Mc- 
Carthy, who owned the general shop, and had 
been a widow a year and five days exactiy, not- 
withstanding that she had had half-a-dozen 
offers of marriage since her dear husband’s 
decease. 

“Sure, it’s not me they're afther, but me 
money, I'm thinkin’,’’ she was wont to remark ; 
and, in sooth, she never said a truer word in her 
life. 

Lastly, there was present the young lady who 
was destined to become Audy's helpmeet in life, 

Who was she ? you may a-k. 

Well, she was none other than Biddy, the 
daughter of old Mick Foley, and a bonnier, 
blither Jass never attended either wedding or 
fair, much less a wake. 

You should only have seen ho v her eyes filled 
with tears when she saw the sheet lifted from 
poor Judy Callian’s cold, white face. 

“ Ochone—ochone!” wailed she, wringing | 
ber hands. *'Wasn't it meself that's been often 
nursed.on yer knee, Judy dear? And wasn’t it 
me that ye gave the pennies to for singin’ ye to 
slape ov a night whin ye had the rheumatiz? 
Ochone—ochone! '* | 

Andy heard every word, for he was standing ' 
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close by her side, looking, to use bis:own-expres- 
sion, *' straight out ov his eyes." : 

“Faith, its a tinder heart  ye've got, 
mavoureen,” exclaimed he, ia a low voice, for 
others were near, “and it’s a purty face ye 
have.’’ : 

Biódy smiled swee'ly. through ber tears at the 
compliment, and in doing so discovered a row of 
pearly teeth that a duchess migbt have envied. 

From that instant Andy was in love. 

The big black eyes alone had been almost 
enough. but what with them and the whit row of 
ivory, B:ddy was irresistible—at least, tothe jolly 
farmer. 

* Won't ye sit down beside. me, now?’ 
whiepered he, quite lovingly. : 

“ Whoi ?”’ acked the blushing maid. 

** Be the powers, I'm mighty plased wid ye," 
returned Andy, in his ardour giving her hand 
such a hard squeeze that the tears started <fresh 
to her black orbs. - $ 

“ Plased wid me?” repeated she, with an air of 
moat perfect innocence. 

“ Yis,” returned Andy, fervently, “for sure 
ye're the purtiest' colleen ’twixt here and 
Dobiiu."* i : 

Saying which, he Jed her to a seat, and in the 
most business“ fashion possible, proc-eded to 
* pop the question," while tbe company were 
crooning and ch:sntiuz around the corpse, or 
smoking their dirty clay pipes, and diligently 
making themselves intoxicated. 

* Faith, I didn’t think ye were sich a swate 
colleen," said he, putting his arm round her 
broad waist, * avd ef ye'll only say the word, I'll 
nt ye Mrs. O'Byrne to«morrow—begorra 1 
will 1? : 

Asin duty bound, Biddy's face flushed crim- 
son, and she hung down her head in silence, 
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Andy, however, was impatient. 

He was determined to settle things offhand. 

* D’ye hear me, now ? " asked hein her ear— 
t‘ D'ye ye hear me, now, Biddy Foley ? 

* Sure I do, and it’s ‘yis? ef the old man's 
agrayable,’’ promptly answered she, no longer 
hesitating. 

Just at this moment there was à commotion 
at the door, and Andy jumped to his feet, 


OHAPTER XVI. 
A DARK CONSPIRAOY. 


LET us now follow Sir Peter, alias Mr. Jackson, 

His long legs soon carried him to his 
destination. : 

But it was not the little village police-station. 

On the contrary, it was Dennis O’Connor’s hut 
by the wild sea-shore. 

As Sir Peter, weary with his long walk, 
approached it, his face assumed quite a demoniac 
expression. 

“ Ourse him ! " he hissed, gnashing his teeth 
with suppressed passion, ‘‘Curse him, I say! 
Why couldn't he have taken the young yam- 
Ls fahat &-field ? His pig-headedness will 
spo! ; 

ron in a low key, but one fall of concentrated 
hate and determination— 


* But beware, Dennis O'Connor! I will gain | 
my object, como what may. Nothing shall baulk 
me now I have gone sọ far." 


With these words on his lips, he cast a hasty 
glance around, evidently to see that no one was 
watching him, and then walked straight mp to! 
the hut.. 

All was silent. 

Sir Peter tried the door, 

n Mer — 

ext he peered through the window. 

No one was within. 

What was more, it did not require two glances | 
of Bir Peter's little sinister eyes to tell him that 
Dennis had taken flight. 

The interior was all in disorder. 

The drawers were upset. 

Fishiog-nets strewed the floor. 

Pictures were torn from the wall. 

Sir Peter gave an angry chuckle. : 

“Ha, ha!" went he, “the bird has flown, 
curse him! And he seemingly left in a passion, 
to judge from the look of things.’’ 

aying which, he was on the point of turning 
away, when a prolonged whistle attracted his 
attention. 

Sir Peter started, and looked in the direction 
whence the sound came. 

Some hundred yards off, making quickly 
towards him, was Dennis O'Connor himself. 

Another minute, and they met. 

A frown, dark as a thunder-eloud, rested on 
Sir Peter’s brow. 

** So, so, Dennis O'Qonnor;" exclaimed he, as 
he came up to the fisherman, * you see now what: 
y infernal folly has done! No wonder you 

ave gone into hiding !’’ 

* Tell me, now tell me, Sir Peter, have they 
got fray ?” asked Dennis, eagerly, wincing under 
the other's angry glance. ‘T'sll me, now, for: 
sure I know nothin’,” i 

“Got free!" repeated Sir Peter, loudly, 
“ Yes, idiot that you are!’ í 

The fisherman’ s face flushed. 

** Bure, I was in hope they wuz drownded,"he 
replied bitterly, till I saw the look ov yez. But 
listen, now, Sir Peter, and I'll be afther telling: 
ye how it all happened.” 

‘Save your breath,” ejaculated the other, 

1 *€ 
PME his foot with passion, * for I know 


Dennis looked at him inquiringly. 

“Know all?" he exclaimed. ‘Faith, how 
can that be?’ 

* Because I keep my ears open.” 

** But sure ye havin’t seen the bhoys?" again 
asked Denn:s, in surprise. `“ What d'ye mane, 
Sir Peter?” ; 

Bending down his head ‘toa level with the 
fisherman’s ear, Sir Peter thundered forth— 

** What, fool, I mean is this—that the cursed 
youngster has:turned up at the castle—do you’ 
hear —at the castle!’ 

Dennis started violently. 

E counteriance bore & look of blank amaze- 
ment, 


| Sir Peter, dear," interrupted the fisherman, 


"| bound to conquer.” 


| tenance closely the while— 
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“ Yes,” went on Sir Peter, ‘‘ not only he, but 
another whelp, who turns out to be Boverley’s 
Bon. 

It must be remembered that Dennis knew 
nothing of Shadrach having saved Lady 
Alice’s life; therefore his surprise was all the 
greater. 

* Sure, I don’t understand atall, at all," he 
cried, perfectly bewildered. “Whoi did the 
ughly spalpeen go to the castle, now—whoi, Sir 
Peter, dear ?”’ : 

Seeing that the man’s astonishment was 
genuine, Sir Peter soothed down a bit. ' 

Then, after hastily describing to him what 
had taken place subsequent to our hero's arrival 
at the “big hoose,’’ he added— 

“ But, after all, what's done can’t be helped. 
Instead of despairing we must act—ay, act, and 
quickly, tco, Lady Seaforth relies on me to give 
information to the police and excise, end, io 
avoid suspicicn, I must doit at once; £0 that J 
fear you will no longer besafe.” . 

Dennis O'Connor frowned, 

* Faith, yer right, Sir Peter, dear," exclaimed 
he, with MINE very like a gncerin the tono 
of bis voice ; “ faith, yer right, and sure wuzn"t 
I prepared for it ali. Indade, I wud have sailed 
away wid the captain if I hadn't wanted to spake 
toye, for ye know, Sir Peter, that times is bad 
=- erruel bad—and I want some money." 

Sir Peter looked at O'Connor fixedly. 


Then, a sudden thought apparently striking 
him, he said— 

** And you shall have it, too; but first you must 
earn it. Your cursed folly has almost ruined us. 
We must no longer stick at trifles. We have 
gone too far for that.”’ 

** And it’s not meself wud sthiek at anythis g, 


All the time Sir Peter had been speaking, 
Dennis had been moving uneasily in his seat. 

Though, physically, he was quite a match for 
the baronet, he obviously feared him greatly. 

Nor was this to bo wondered at, for while the 
one was ignorant and low-born, the other was 
not only educated, bat in manner a thorough 
gentleman, for all the consummate villain that he 
Was. 

The fisherman now spoke, 

His words came slowly and emphatically. . 

“Sir Peter, dear," said he; ‘Sir Peter, dear, 
it's meself wil be afther doing anything for ye. 
Dennis O'Connor's not the man to lave another 
whin he's in throuble. So say the word, and be 
the powers, I'll make "meselt a murtherer this 
ver night ef yeon/y pay me well enough.” 

ir Peter jumped to his feet, end grasped 
Dennis's hand. 

His whole bearing bad completely altered. . 

. Once more he was the affable, smooth-spoken, 
though ungainly, Sir Peter Dagnell, brother to 
| Lady Senforih. à 

# Dennis O'Connor," exclaimed he, heartily, 
#you bave spoken well In serving my interests 

serve your own. You shall have money— 
money in plenty, once you remove the lad from 
my sight. We might haye saved ourselves much 
trouble had we made away with him before; but 
now that his cursed presence threatens to spoil 
all, he must die—die, 1 say!" 

Rising in turn to his feet, Dennis cried out 
| vehomently— 

* And be afther telling me whin and whero 
now, and the dade shall be done st onst. It’s an 
agrayment between uz; and begorra, 1i kape me 
own part ov it any way." 

** Aud I mine,” said Sir Peter. 

Then shey whispered to one another long and 
earnestly, and did not part till the sun was setting 
behind the rugged hills. 

Sir Peter went towards the village. 

Dennis O’Connor made his way towards the 
castle. : 

* Remember the road tothe lake through the 
forest at half-past nine to-night," said Sir Peter, 
as ho walked away, 


Withont heeding the remark, Slr Peter took 
Dennis by the arm, and led him towards the 


** Come, let us talk over matters quietly," said 
he, now quite calmly. +‘ Let us plot and scheme, 
Dennis, as we have often done before, Ha, ha !: 
three men against one boy—even though he be 
under the protection of my Lady Seaforth—axe 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OUR HERO MEETS WITH ANOTHER STARTLING 
ADVENTURE—ONE THAT IS NEARLY HIS LAST, 


Wuar a treacherous villain Sir Peter Dagnell 
was! 

A couple of hours after he had parted from 
Dennis O'Connor hereturned to the castle, 

“Well, Sir Peter,” said Lady Seaforth, anxiously, 
as he entered the dining-room, where, besides her 
‘ladyship, sat Lady Alice, our hero, and Stephen— 
“well, have any arrests been made?" 

“None, Kato," returned the baronet, regret- 
fully—“ none at present! But rest assured the 
police'will not be idle; they are full ‘of it, of 
course, and to-night you, Shadrach"'—here he 
turned to our heroó—* are to conduct à small 
regiment of them to the cave, in the hope of 
surprising the villains. What do you say ?—will 
you be strong enough to go ? " 

“Faith, Pm.as wellas ivir I waz,” returned 
Shadrach, who, in his new clothes, looked quite 
a young gentleman, and sure, èf I wazn’t, I 
wud go inyway, to sarve out the cowardly 
villains.” i 

Stephen here broke in. 

** You're too late—I’m certain you are," said 
he, tremulously. **My—my father ds sure to 
have taken the alarm and put out to sea—sureto 
if his ship was not wrecked in that terrible 
storm, < But still, Saadrach, let us go, for my 
poor mother is—is lying there dead, you know." 

Our hero looked at his young friend condo- 
lingly, but did not attempt to utter words of 


ity. 
3 Ho knew well they would have. been thrown 
away. 

** Yes, sir," Peter continued; *‘ that, my boy, 
is just what I'm afraid of my:elf ; but we can.but : 
see. Captain Carpenter, of the -Constabulary,’’ 
he added, looking towards Lady Seaforth, * 
“happened, by good luck, to be in the village 
when I arrived there, and he at once telegraphed 
to Connemara for men. Wo are to meet at the 
lake at ten to-night.’’ 3 

. Lady Seaforth started, and turned pale. 


“ Thrue for ye," put in Dennis, 

Immediately afterwards they entered the hut 
and sat down. 

The fisherman waited for Sir Peter to speak, 

He was all attention. 

Seemingly, he knew that some startling propo- 
sition was coming. eee iS ene 

Bir Peter, on his part, sat for a few moments 
deep in thought. F 

At length he said, watching Dennis’s conn- 


** You say 
to make it." 

«It’s plased I shall be to listen to ye, Sir 
Pater, dear," muttered O'Connor, earnestly. 

Sir Peter went on— 

* From what I have seen, I'm sure Lady Sea- 
forth has taken a great fancy to the young imp. 
Now, if this goos on, we know not where it will 
end. Tt must not go on—it muat hardly begin! | 
I watched her closely during her first interview 
with the cursed brat. She started, she turned 
pale, she——"* 

* But ye don’t mane, Sir Pater, dear, she 
knows anything, ye don't mane that, do ye?" put 
in Dennis, excitedly. 

Sir Peter turned on him angrily. 

* isten,” he continued, “and you shall hear. 
No, I don't suppose she knows anything, as you 
express it—indeed, I’m certain she doesn’t. But 
look at the danger we run—and through your 
infernal folly, too! The boy must, if necessary, 
be made away with—yes, made away with— 
strangled, shot, drowned, I-care not what, £0; 
long a8 he is removed from my path. Now, are 
you the man to help me? For years I have been 
bribing you. Would you have me bribe you any 
longer, or shall we part?" 

“ Sure," began O'Connor. 

Intettupting him, however, with a wave of 
the hand, Sir Peter went on— : 

‘Shall we part, I say,.or shall we continue to 
work together? Answer me; but before you 
answer, remember this—that once we split, Pm 
your deadliest enemy. And beware how you at- 
tempt to thwart me—beware! ? 


you want money; I will tell you how 
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Sir Peter evidently noticed the movement, for, | 


looking her full in the face, He went on— 


“At the lake, Kate, at ten, and it is nearly | 


nine now, so we haven't much time to spare." 

* Bat why not here?” asked her ladyship, ina 
low tone. 

* Oh," answered the ny baronet, “ simply 
beoause Captain Carpenter thinks it is better not, 
in case any spies are about to give the alarm— 
which, by the way, I think very likely, for I 
myself saw a strange-looking customer hanging 
about as I was walking up the avenue.'' 

Our hero was on his feet in an instant. 

t‘ Where did ye see him, Sir Peter ?’? queried 
he, eagerly. “Ony let mo get sight ov him, 
and I'll warrant 'll give him more than he can 
ate &t wan male.” 

In his momentary excitement, Shadrach quite 
forgot that, after all, he was only a boy—no 
matoeh for a strong man. 

Lady Seaforth cast a pleased glance at him, 
and as she did so, murmured to herself— 

“Would that he were—would that he were! 
But alas! it cannot be !” 

Seemingly, she was answering her own 
thoughts. 

Then she spoke out. 

** No—no, Shadrach,” said she; “ you mustn’t 
run into any more danger. Surely, my boy, you 
have had enough. Leaveall to the police: they'll 
do their duty.”” 

Half an hour after this conversation, our hero, 
Stephen, and two or three of the servants, set out 
for the lake, which was a good mile from the 
castle, and was reached from this point by a road 
through an adjacent forest. 

Lady Seaforth ‘and her daughter watched 
them till they were lost in the distance, 

* They are brave boys, Alice," said her lady- 
ship, a8 she turned indoors; “and as for Shad- 
rach, I don't know why it is, but—but I almost 
feel I could love bim.” 

Ed ladyship could have told why had she 


But she was actually afraid to entertain the 
thoughts that would enter her brain, 

“T, too, mamma," returned Lady Alice, ‘feel 
déeply interested in hls welfare; but then, you 
know," she added, blushing, ** he saved my life," 

Among the servants that accompanied Shad- 
rach and the others was the Scotch fisherman 
who had been wrecked with Lady Alice. 

. You should only have geen how heartily he 
shook our hero by the hand on meeting him. 

** Fegs, but ye'rea braw wee chiel ! "' exclalmed 


he, Jeoking at him from head to foot; “ and I'm | 


&wfu' pleased to think ye’re te be taken in haund 
by my leddy, that am Í.” 


-— as he walked by tbe burly Scotchman’s 
side. 


“Kind, did ye say? Didna I tell ye I would | 
I, But ye seem tol 


staun’ your frien’, aye did 
hae muckle of them the noo, my laddie.” 


** Faith, I can’t have too many, I'm thinkin,” 


laughed oùr hero. 
Meanwhile, Sir Peter plodded on ahead of the 


little party, who, by the way, were one and all 
armed, some with pistols, others with guns, our, 


hero himself possessing one-of the latter. 
Onward, I say, Sir Peter plodded. 
Nota werd did. he speak. 
He was thinking. 
That he was 
ata glance had it been daytime. 


more marked. F 
Every now and then he cast an anxious glance 
around. 5 
A full moon was shining brightly froma clear 
blue eky. ; : 
. Objects at a considerable distance were dimly 
visible, 
But there was one object that none save Sir 
. Peter saw, 

Tt was the figure of à man. 

A figure that went quicker when they went 
‘quicker, that crouched down when they slackened 
their pace, that stopped altogether more than 
once, and levelled a ‘pistol at one amongst them, 

Always keeping in their wake, the man, 
whoever ‘he was, stole from bush to bush, from 
tree to tree, stealthily as a panther following its 


prey. 
Suddenly a twig cracked. 


| Scotchman, who was still by his side. 


brat!” 
forest. 


and scintillating with the gentle breeze in, the 
moonlight. : 


|him now, Sir Peter," protested the head eon- 
* Sure, ye're very koind,” responded Shad- | 


Captain Carpenter, impatiently. “ Really, we're 
|| losing valuable time.’’ 


| away,” ejaculated eur 
agitated, too, might have been seen 


As he neared the lake, this agitation became 


-wel knew ‘Captain Carpenter was a most "cute and 


Shadrach’s quick ear detected the sound, and 
he turned round hastily. ; 
i What woz that, now?’ askel he of the 


Quick as lightning, the man dropped to the 
earth, so that our hero could not see him. 

* T thought I heard a sound mysel’,’’ returned 
the gigantic boatman, also turning round. 

‘sMoist likely it’s squirrel, my manny." 

Had they only overheard what Sir Peter was 
muttering, they would have known better. 

“Why doesn’t the cursed idiot fire?” hissed 
he, his face turning pale wih suppressed passion. 
** He's had at least a dozen chances to shoot the 


By this time they were almost out of the 
Right before them was the silvery lake, shining 


Awaiting their arrival was a posse of police, 
headed by Captain Carpenter. 

The captain came forward. 

* We are here, Sir Peter," said he ; “we are 
here, you see. Where is our guide? " 

Before the baronet could answer, our hero 
stepped up. 

“Sare I'm the guide, sor," exclaimed he— 
“me and Stephen, here. And it's meself that’s 
downright aiger to be off, though I don't belave 
we'll be in toime, yer honour." 

Little did Shadrach think that the sudden 
movement had probably saved hislife. But so it 
was ; for at that very instant the sneaking figure 
^^ the rear was taking a steady, a deadly aim at 

im. 

* Let usgo on at once," spoke the captain, 
after bestowing a few words of praise on thetwo 
lads. *'Oome,my men, we may have hot work, 
but I know you're equal to it.” 

Sir Peter looked round uneasily, biting his lips 
ihe while. 

** What's the matter, Sir Peter ?"' inquired the 
head constable, ever on the alert. 

** Ob, nothing—nothing," replied the baronet, 
quickly ; **only it’s a great nuisance." 

‘Nothing, and yet a great nuisance, Sir 
rr 1” exclaimed Captain Carpenter, laugh- 

ngly. ; 

R Well, the fact is, captain," went on Sir Peter, 
‘Cin my excitement, I've only this moment dis- 
covered that we have left my brother, Captain | 
Dagnell, behind. We really onght to have him 
with ug, for, as an old soldier, he would be invalu- | 
able to us, supposing we came to blows, lhme 
though he is." -— | 

* But there is mo time, I’m afraid, to fetch 
stable. ‘ Besides, one more or less won't make 
much difference. I pray you, let us move for- 
ward at once." | 

The baronet, however, still hesitated. 

He was on the horns of a dilemma. 

** Curse the bungling fool!" he hissed to him- 
self. “If we goon, his opportunity is lost, for 
he would-be sure to be seen in the open. Aye, 
and captured, too, if he fired. Curse him, I 
say ! 

** Well, what do you say, Sir Peter? ”? putin 


“ Sure, we're maybe letting the ugly thaves git 
hero, who was chafing to 
goon. “And, beggin’ yer pardon, Sir Pater, I 
don’t belave Captain Dagnell wud go wid us at 
all, at all, aven ef we axed him. Indade, didn't 
he say as much? Didn’t he say as how his leg 
previnted him ? '" | 

Sir Peter stood silent for 2 moment, 

He:saw that his last ruse had failed. 

Still, he felt bound to answer our hero's 
questions. 

It seemed to him that, if he didn't, he might 
eause suspicion:to be centred on him:elf, for he 


discerning officer. 

“Ah, you are right, Shadrach. I had for- 
gotten," said he, abstractedly. ‘‘Yes, yes, there 
is nothing to keep us. Let us on, Captain 
Carpenter ! 

** Quick march!” exclaimed the head constable 
to his men. E 

And onwards they all moved. 

, "Shadrach continued by the Scotchman’s-side. , 

* Did ye see Sir Peter's face the noo?” 


whispered he to our hero. '" He's no over plucky, 
my. manny, Il] warrant. | He looks like a 
ghaist.”’ 

From the moment he had discovered that Sir 
Peter and Jackson were one, Shadrach had felt 
that he had betier beware of him, 

Therefore he replied— 

** Be the powers, ye're right, sor. He’s a great: 
big coward, I’m thinking, and I don’t like him, 
ayther.”’ 

“That’s no surprising, ava," responded the 
Scotchman. “ And gin ye’ve seen mair o* him, 


yel like him less, laddie,’ 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 417.) 


OATCHING A YOUNG BEAR. 


Many instances have been observed of tho pecu- 
liar sagacity of the Polar bear. Scoresby relates 
that the captain of a whaler, being anxious to 
procure a bear without wounding the skin, made 
trial of the stratagem of laying the noose of a 
rope in the snow, and placing a pieces of Areng, or 
whale’s caroase, within it. A bear, ranging the’ 
neighbouring ice, was soon enticed to he spot. 
Approaching the bait, he seized it in his mouth ; 
but his foot at the same moment, by s jerk of the 
rope, being entangled in the noose, he pushed it 
off with the adjoining paw, and deliberately 
retired. : A 

After having eaten the piece he carried away 
with him, he returned. The noose, with another 
piece of kréng; being then replaced, be pushed 
the rope.aside, and again walked triumphantly 
off with the kreng, A third time the noose was 
laid, acd this time the rope. was buried in the 
snow, and the bait laid in.a deep hole dug «in the 
centre. But Bruin, after snuffing about the place 
for afew minutes; seraped thé snow away with 
his paw, threw the rope aside; and escaped un- 
hurt with his prize, . 

The she-bear is taught by a wonderful instinct _ 
to shelter her young under the snow. ‘Towards 
the month of December she retreats to the side of 
a rock, where, by dint of scraping «and allowing 
the snow to fall upon her, she forms & cell in 
which to reside during the winter. Thereis no 
fear that she should be stifled for want of air, for 
the warmth of her bresth always keeps a small 
passage open, and the snow, instead of forming a 
thick uniform sheet, is broken by a little hole 
round which is collected & mass of glittering 
hoar-frost, caused by the congelation of the 
breath. Within this strange nursery she pro- 
duces her young; and remains with them beneath 
the snow until the month of March, when she 
emerges into the open air with her baby bears. 

As the time passes on, the breath of the family, 
together with the warmth exhaled from their 
bodies, serves to enlarge the cell, so that with 


|| their increasing dimensions the accommodation 


is increased to suit them. As the only use of the 
snow-burrow is to shel'er the young, the male 
bears do not hibernate like the females, but roam 
freely about during the winter months. Before 
retiring under the snow the bear eats enormously, 
and, driven by an unfailing instinct, resorts to 
the most nutritious diet, so that she becomes pro- 
digiously fat, thus Jaying in an internal store of 
alimentary matter which enables her not only to 
support her own life, but to suckle her young 
during her long seclusion, without takinga mor- 
sel of food. By an admirable provision of nature, 
the young are of wonderfully small dimensions 
when compared with the parent; and as their 
growth, as long as they remain confined in their 
crystal nursery, is remarkably slow, they conse- 
quently need but little food and space. 

The Polar bear is armed with formidable 
weapons, and a proportionate power to.use them. 
His claws are two inches in length, and his 
canine teeth, exclusive of the part in the jaw, 
about an inch and a half. She will use these 
terribly in defence of her young. The crews of 
the ** Alert" and “ Discovery,” - recently sent on 
an exploring expedition to the northern ocean, 
ove Gay saw an old bear swimming with two 
cabs. They endeavoured to catch one of the 
young ones with a noose, but the mother made a 
terrible fight and stood several musket-shots 
before her failing strength made her give up its 
defence. She gave her life in vain, a8 her lifeless 
ewn body and her two cubsalive were the reward 
of the exciting chase. 
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THE YOUNG BRITON, 


PHYSICAL RECREATION. 
THE CR CKET FIELD. 

P introducing the present series of lessons in the 

game of cricket, we feel that we can write 
notbing that bas not been paid beforé concerning 
ibis truly noble amusement. Its daily growtb 
and extended popularity speak best for them- 
selves, and so we shall not trouble out readers 
with any lengthy preface. 

` We may briefly say that the origin of the game 
ie unknown, and that cricket proper is a com- 

atively mo^ern game, Its growth in England 
fias been steady and progressive during the last 
half-century, and now itis at tbe height of its 
popularity, 

. We shall here lay down brief and comprehen- 
sive instructions in the game; and if our readers 
do not bsnefit by them, it willbe because they 
Will not reduce our theories to practice, Withont 
constant practice no one can be a good cricketer, 
for theoretical knowledge goes for nothing with. 
out being backed by practical experience. : 

We commence with— : 

THE BAT. 

Tbe regulation size of the bat is thirty-eight 
inobes in length, of which twenty-one inches are 
tsken up by the pod, or, according to the more 
modern term, the blade, and seveateen by the 
handle. "The width of the bat must not exceed 
four an? -3 -qusr'er inches, . 

We have tonr different varieties of bats: the 
cane-handle bat, the treble whalebone bat, the 
sipele whalebone bat, and the plain match bat. 

The whalebone an? the cave-handle bat each 
possess peculiar advantages, for which one has to 
pay a good sum. 

I must «trongly impress upon all young players 
the great importance of using a bat in proportion 
to their strength. If they use a very beavy bat, 
they will not be able to move it quickly enough 
to play the bail properly, and sre apt, in conse- 
quer ce, to get into a sluggish style of play, which 
is almo~t sure to stick to them all theirlives, A 
very light bat is equally injurious : the bataman 
sees an easy ball approach, plays bard st it, 
"when, instead of going right over the head ot 
long -on, it drops an easy catch into mid-wicket’s 
hands, in consequence of there not being enough 
driving power in the bat to send it further. 

THE BALL. 

The present style ot ball, with the exception of 
Bome very slight mod fications, seems to have 
been in use since cricket/assumed anything like 
Its present form. According to the rules of tbe 
present day, it must not be more than nine inches 
in circumference, and must not weigh more than 
five and three querters or less than five and a 
quarter ouncés. Match balls are always treble- 
Seamed, and are sold at the average price of 
7s. 6d. But for ordinary practice, a double- 
seamed bal] at about 63. will be found quite good 
enough, and will always answer just as well as 
the more expensive article, 

: Tue STUMPS. 

The stumps have ‘underyone more change 
during the last bundred and fifty years than any 
of the accessories to cricket. 

- At tbatipericd they. were two in number, and 
only twelvé inches high. A third wicket, two 
feet -in ;length, was -laid across them, 
although, with the exception of being knocked 
down by:the bowler, it was similar in no respect 
to the bails ofthe present day, as the wicket- 
keeper was obliged, in order:to stump a person, 
to place the ball in a large hole dug between the 
two wickets. 

In the year 1780, the width between the two. 
wickets was decreased to six inches. It was also 
at this time that a bail was introduced, for itis 
almost impossible to dignify the transverse stump 
to feet long, which ws in n-e at this date, by 
that appellation. In 1781 a third stump was 
added, and the height of the wickets increas d to 
twenty-two inches. . The addition of a stump was 
mainly owi gto the fact that Lumpy, a cele- 
brated bow:er uf that day, sent the ball almost 
three times running between the two stumps 
This was thought so unfair for the bowler, that. 
it was resolved to increase the number of stumps 
in order to ae him a better chance. 
Tn 1814, I find that the wickets were increased 


in height to twenty-six inches, and in width to 
eight inches, and, in 1817, another inch was 
added to their length. This, with the exception 
of dividing the bail into two equal parts, is the 
last change that has taken place. 


THe LAWws or ORICKET. 


The following are the laws which govern the 
game everywhere. They have only been lately 
revised by the Marylebone Olub. usually con- 
sidered the highest authority ia the game :— 

] —The ball must weigh not less than five 
ounces and ahalf, nor more than five ounces 
and tbree-quarters. It must messure nct less 
than nine inches, nor more than nine and s 
quarter inches in circumference. At the ba- 
¡ginning of 6ach innings either party may call for 
a new ball. f 

2,—'The bat must not exceed four and a half 
| Inches in the widest part; it must not be more 
than ehirty-eight'inches in length, Lm 

3.—The stumps: must be three in number; 
twenty-seven inches out of the ground; the 
bails eight inches in length; the stumps of 
equal and of sufficlent thicknes: to prevent the 
bill from passing through. 

4.—The bowling crease must bo in a line 
with the atu ps; six feet elghtinches in length ; 
the stumps inthe centre ; with a return crease at 
eache d towards the bowler, at right angles. 

5.—The popping‘crease must be four feet from 
the wicket, and parallel to it ; unlimited ia length, 
but not shorter than the bowling crease ; unlimited 
in Jengtb, so that the bateman may keep out of 
tbe way of the ball when it 18 throen in. 

6.—Tbe wickets must be pitched opposite to 
each other by theunpires, at the distance of 
twenty-two yards. 

7 —It «hail not be -lawful for either party 
during a match, without the consent of the other, 
to alter the ground by rolliog, watering, covering, 
mowing. or neating. except at the commencement 
of each innings, when the ground’sha'l be swapt 
and rolled, uni«ss the side next -goiug in object 
to it This rule is not meant 10 prevent the 
striker from beating the ground with his bat near 
tothe spot where he stands during tbe innings, 
uor to prevent the bowler) from filling up holes 
with sawdpBt, &c., when the ground is wet. 

8-—Aft.r-rain the'wicke's may be changed 
with the consent of both parties, : 

9 — The bowler shail deliver the ball with one 
foot on tbe ground behind the bowling crease, and 
witbin the return crease; and shall bowl fout 
balls before he change wickets, which he shalt be | 
prrmitted to do only once in the same innings, 

10.—The ball must be bowled; if thrown or 
jerked, or if the bowler, in the ac:ua! delivery of 
the ball, or in the action immediately preceding 
the delivery, thall raise*his hend or arm above the 
shoulder, the umpire sbal! caii “no ball.* 

11.—He may require the striker at the wicket 
from whick he is bowling to stand on that side of 
it which he may direct. 

12.— If the bowler shall toss the ball over the 
striker’s head, or bowl it so wide tbat' in the 
Opinion of the umpire it shall not be fairly within 
the reach of tne batsman, be shall adjudge one 
run to the party receiving the innings, without 
a0 appeal, which shall ve put down to the score 
of wide balls ; such ball shall not be reckoned 
as ove of four or six balls; but if the bateman 
shall by any means bring himself within reach of 
the ball, the run shall not be scored. 

13.—If tbe bowler deliver a ** no-ball"* or a 
* wide ball," the striker shall be allowed as 
many runs as he can get, and he shall not be put 
out except by running out. Inthe event of no 
run being obtained by any other means, that o;e 


;| run shall be added to the score of ‘no balls’? or 


“ wide balls," as the cise may be. . All rans ob- 
tained for “wide bails” to be scored to “ wide 
balle" If the ball shall first touch any part cf 
the striker’s dr«ss or person (except bis hands) 
the umpire ehall call “leg bye" 1f, how- 
ever, the bateman runs two byes from a 
UNE or & no ball, they are scored as two wides 
oniy. R 

14 — At the beginning of each innings the um- 
pire shall call * play ;" from that time to the 
nd of each innings no trial bill shall be allowed 
to any bowler, f 

15 — The striker is out if either of the bails be 
Riruck off, or if a stump be bowled out of the 
ground ; ; s 
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16.—Or if the ball, from the stroke of the 
bat, or hand, but not the wrist, be held before it 
touch the ground, although it be hugged to the 
bodv of the catcher ; 

17.—Or if, in striking, or at any other time 
while the ball shall ^e in play, both his feet 
shall be over the popping crease, and his wicket 
n down, except his bat be grounded within 

t; 

18 —Or if, in striking at the ball, he hit down 
his wick t; : 

19 —Or. if under pretence of rnuning, or other- 
wise, either of the strikers prevent a ball from 
being c*ugbt, the striker of the ball is out ; 

20.— Or, if the ball be struck, and he wilfully 
strike it again ; 

21 —Or, if in running, the wicket be struck 
down by a throw, or by the hand or arm (with 
ball in hand), before his bat (in hand), or some 
part cf his person, be grounded over the popping- 
crease. But if both the bails be off, a stump 
must be struck out of the ground; 

: 22.—Or, if any part of the striker’s dress 
knock down the wicket; 

28 —Or, if tbe striker touch or take up the 
bai] while in play, unless at the request of the 
opposite party ; i 

24.—Or, if with any part of his person he 
stop the ba'l; which in the opinion of the umpire 
at the bowler's wicket shall have been pitched ta 
a straight line from it to the striker’s wicket, and 
would nave hit it. 

25.—It the players have crossed each other, 
he that runs for the wicket which 1s put down 
ig ont, 

26 —A ball being caught, no-rans shall be 
reckoned, : 

27.—A striker being run out, that run which 
he and his partner were attempting s3all not be 
reckoned, ‘ à 

28.—If a lost ball be called, the striker shall 
be allowed six runs; batif more than six shall 
have been ran before “lost ball” «hall have been 
called, then the striker shal! have al! which bave 
been run. 

29.—After the ball shall have been finally 
settled’ in the wicket-keeper or bowler’s hand, it 
shall be considered dead; but when the bowler 
is abont to deliver the bill, if the s riker at his 
wicket go outside the popping-crease before such 
actual delivery, the suid bowler may put him 
out, unless (with reference to the 21st law) his 
bat in hand, or some part of his person, be within 
the popping -crease. 

80.—The striker shall not retire from his 
wicket and return to it to complete his innings 
after another has been in, without the consent of 
the opposite party. 

31.—No substitute £hall in any case be allowed 
to stand out, or run between wickets for another 
oerson, without the consent of the opposite 
party ; and in case any person shall be allowed 
to run for another, the striker shall be out, if 
ei her he or his substitute be off the ground in 
manner mentioned in Jaws 17 and 21, while the 
ball is in play. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE WmoPrINGEST Berar Srory.—“ I’ve’ 
fought him staudin' and runvin’,”’ says a writer 
in the Reno (Nev.) Gazette; *' but the toughest 
citizen I ever lít onto was a biack 'uo. He was 
sitting in. the chapparal eatin’ manzonita 
berries, when my dog smelt him and went home. 
I eneaked up “atd’ began aggravatin’ him by 
shootin’ at his ears and feet. I then took round 
him, and with thrée’shots cut off his tail. -Old ' 
Blacky beerd me shootin’, and turning around, 
see bis tail layia’ there. He pleked it up and 
looked at the trade-mark, and I see in a minute 
that war was aecomin’. I lit out for a tree, with 
only two cartridges left and him a-comin’. Well, 
to wake a long story sbort, I shot tico, birtin’ 
him both times. and he began to get hot, so he 
took npthe tree after me, aud I knocked bim down 
three times bet.re the gun broke: - :He^tarted on 
the fourth trip, and I did not know what to do 
till I thought of my Derringer, whic. shota four- 
ounce bail, I drew her out, tied a string to the 
trigger, and as old Blacky came up with his 
Mouth wide open, I dropped her in. He ba- n't 
time to spit out, and so he swallowed,and * pulled 
the string. Off went the gun, and T" never see 


| | anything of bear or pistol since. 
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DOMESTIC PETS, 


HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


a 


THE LINNET. 


YHE Linnet would be a great favourite but 
that it is not a rare bird. Indeed, tbis is 
one of the reasons why so little attentionis pald te 
it. If linnets were rare they would be thou, ht 
‘more of, and get'the honour they so well deserve ; 
for, though bumble in colour, their song is sweet 
and plaintive, without those barsh ear-piercing 
notes that canaries so often introduce. 

Although of a t'mid nature, the linnet is soon 
tamed, and recognises the persons who feed it, 
especially ladies. 

Toe length of the cock bird is about 54 
inches. He is of a dark brown colour upon the 
back. The secondary or short feathers of the 
wings are the same colour; the flight feathers are 
darker, more approaching to a black ; tbe outsides 
being edged with white. Tnetailis brownish black 
The large tail feathers have a similar edging of 
white ; but where the wing feathers are only 
edged with white on the ou'side, the tail feathers 
are. white «n both sides. These edgings or tips 
of white are the main points to distinguish toe 
cock bird from the hen. In the cock the 
white goes right to the quill, whi e in the hen 
the white stresks are narrower, which make» 
them not so distinct, snd tbey leave off a 
sbort distance from the quill. The cock is also 
darkér and richer In colour, and is a littie large 
than the hen, - OË course these particulars are 
only. needed to distinguish birds that have no! 
passed their second mouit, as after that thelr 
bressts begin to turn red, which gradually ex- 
tends after each movlting until it appears upon 
their forehead ; but, as these birds are generally 
old, the best birds are®those with very little reo 
upon the breast. — Linnets are scattered over tb 
whole of the British Isle», and ia the breeding 
Season are generally found on mors and other 
wild places, where they build their. nesta 1n th 
furz» and waing, and sometimes in low bushes. 


j 


NESTS. 


Their nests are composed of hay, feathers, and 


other materials, lined with hor-e-hair. They 
lay from three to five eggs of a cirty white 
colour, spotted with reddish brown. 


3 FLOCKING, 

These birds are not seen ia any numbers until 
autumn, when they begin to go in small flocks ; 
but it is not untl winter, when the frost aod 
snow drive them from their wild retreats, that 
they are seen in vest multitudes, and hang about 


THE LINNET. 


the out akirts of towne and villages, farmhouses, 
stackyards, and other places where they can P 
food, and may be easily caught in snares. 


CAGES. 


Linnets should.be kept in a small cage; thore 
all wood except the front are the best. They 
should be hang in a quiet piace, where there ie 
not much heat, as a sudden change from a cold 
toa warm place would most likely injare the bird. 
A little rape seed and some sand should be 
eprickled on the bottom of the cage, and a jar 
or cup of water put inside. When the bird begins 
to geta litle tame he should be put into a large: 
cage—one about 12 inches long, 6 inches broad, 
and nine inches high, ia the proper kind. Tois 
may be all wire, and kept close to where persons 
are going about, 80 that the bird may get used to 
them, when he soon gets quite tame. 
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Linnets should be fed upon a mixture of three 
quarters rape and one quarter canary seed ; hemp 
sould not be given, for, although the birds will 
eat it readily enough, it is very bad for them, 
causing their feathers to fall out. Linnets are 
also very fond of ripe dandelion head. You will 
easily know when these seeds are ripe by their 


turning white, the yellow ones being exactly the |. 


same kind, only not ripe. Let'uce, chick weed, 
and groundsel they are aiso very fond of ; buttbey 
sbould not have very much grain food, as they 
are rather subject to-diarchos. A lit-le hard-, 
boiled egg, if you can induce th» bird to eat it, 
isa very good cure, and a piece of old mortar 
saould be fixed between the wires of the cage for 
the bird to peck at." This will generaily prevent 
diarrhoea, 
REARING. 


Young linnets are rather difficult to rear. They: 
should be' taken from the nest when about ten 
days old, snd kept very warm. ‘They should be 
fed every hour of the day, from sunrise until sun- 
set, with a little of the following mixture :— 
Bread and milk, to which a little crushed rape 
seed should be added. The rape should either be 
botled or scalded. It should not be allowed to 
‘urn sour, Very little should be given at each 
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teed, and by no means give the birds as much as 
they will eat, as that is worsathau giving them 
too little. When th+ young birds begin to peck 
for themselves, they should have some bruised 
rape-seed put in a jar inside the cage; a little 
bruised hemp wiil do them no harm, if it is not 
continued toolong. When you have selected the 
"oirda you intend to keep, it will be as welt to 
give the others their Hiber:ry. Linuetsin confine- 
«ent sometimes breed with canaries. The young 
ones are called ** Mules?" Ia some cases the 
linnet 20 far'forgetá his paternal duties as to plack 
the feathers ous of the youug mules. When this 
is the case you had better put bim {nto a mogle 
cage, when he will most likely teach the Mules 
to tiog. Linnet mules are rare; and, as they are 


first-class songsters, they fetcn a higher price | 


thao, from their appearance, you would suppose, 
They are generally dark-coloured, and in conse- 
quence à light or pied mule is in great demacd. 


If you want a good son;ster, you should procare * 


alin et mule. It requires the same treatment as 
the linnet 


THE CHAFFINCH: 


The voice of this pretty bird is very sweet and 
pleasing, falling and rising like the notes of a 
well-played flute, and iuterspersed with rich 
music. thrills, The colour of its plumage is 
very atrik'ng. The fore part’ of the neck. and 
sides of the face gradually shade into a deep 
brown on the back ; the wings are black, as is 
also the glossy head, ou which there are two 
white marks, while towards the shoulders the 
feathers shade into blue, edged with yellow and 
white ; the breast is red, and the back of the 
apper part of the rump olive green. This beau- 
tiful bird 1s found ia almost every part of Europe, 
ani mosiy frequents gardens, plantations, aad 
forests, and is said to have taken its name from 
its love of chaff. 

BnExDiNG. 


The chaffüach, in its wild state, constructs its 
nest in a very artistic fashion, and so cunning are 
they in the choice of plase to build ia that it is 


¿| not always count twelve t» the di-zea. 
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rarely their. nests are. discovered, being so inge- 
niouely'éonoesled, and covered on- the outside 
with moss, cobwebs, and dried leaves, 80 as to 
look like a part of the tree. Taey lay from five 
to six eggs of a pale vluish green, spsokled with 
red and black marks, The same instruc:ions for 
‘heir’ management during the hatching should 
be Observed as were given fer the canary, 


DISEASES. 


The birds are more hardy than the canary, the 
only disease from which they suffer beiag diar: 
rhe, and sweling of the oil-gland, `A small 
quantity of saffron put into the water will dure 
the ficat, and the latter can bə dtsposéd of ‘by 
punctaring the glaüd with a sharp pointed 
aeedle, and then anointing tne parts with sweet 
vil of almonds, Duriog the moulting season 
keep the birds warm and quiet, and feed them on 
insect food, such às mealworms, ants’ eggs, and 
maggote. 3 


Foup FOR CHICKENS, 


The diet, of young chickens should be as varied 
as possible ; chopped hard boile egg, coarse 
oatmeal mixed into a crumby mass with milk 
T ourd, are very ureful; but the’ natural food 
which theold hen provides by scratching, such 
as smalt worms,  grab-, insects, and other 
animal substances are tne best for the health and 
rapid growth of the young chicks. 


EGas As AN ARTICLE OF Foop. 


The increased consumption of eggs as an 
article of diet in this country in’ the laat 
few years induces us to call attention to 
a law passed by the State of Maasachuse'ts, 
Che sale of this wholesome and nutritious 
aricle of -food .is to, be made by 
weight, Ad zen of eggs is henceforih so weigh 
a pound aud a balf. Inferlor eggs must be made 
up to the standard, aod very superior eggs will 
Is -eems 
that the present system of marketing by number 
is not only unjust as to quantity, but unfavour- 
^ble:to quality. The.eggs of weil-fed and highly- 
ored fowls are heavier, size for size, than those 
of inferior fowls inoifferently fed. Henge the 
sale of eggs by weight will baa premium on hs 
wnproved breeding aod feeding of fowls of sli 
varieties. It is surprising, considering ine 
nutritious quality of the egg, and its comparat.va 
cheapness t., other articles of diet, that the con- 
sumption is not much larger in this country. 
At the present time, when beef and mutton are 
selling on the average at 1s, per pound, a dozen 
eggs can b» obtained for the same money, Pro- 
perly cooked, with svitable additions, a good 
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meal for a small family could be provided. It is 
somewbat remarkable that the lower orders in 
this country sre pro'oundly ignorant ot the 
economic art of cookiag.—Medical Times and 
Gazette 


FoorBALL. MATCH, YOKOHAMA, — Wherever 
the Englieh go, says an- American" paper, they 
cling to their na ion «I peculiarities with rema: k- 
able tenacity, and Toho Bull carries with hima 
passion for plum-pudding, pale ale, cold batna, 
norse-racing, cricket, croquet, newspapers aud 
football. Taere is a Britisu colony at Yokohama, 
Japan, and toe Engiisomen have introduced the 
mysteries of the game of football to the wonder- 
ing foreigners, who ure ama ed that the Hoglish 
do not have men to play it for them, thinking it 
too hard work to be done for nothing. 
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THE BOY ADVOCATE, 


T was the Widow Meeker who pulled the office- 
bell of Lawyer Monford at the unusual hour 
of nine o'clock. 

A lad with a smiling face, wide-open eyes, a 
large head, crowned with a thin, yellowish coat 
of hair, opened the door. 

‘¢Good morning, Mrs, Meeker,” he said, bow- 
ing to the caller, ‘‘I didn’t know you were so 
early a visitor to friends," 

‘*Is the squire in, Caleb?" the old lady asked, 
in a tone that expressed great anxiety. 

* He is not, ma’am,” answered the boy, *' But 
please walk in and take a seat by the fire. It 
isn’t pleasant for you to be out in the cold so 
early,’ 

The widow walked into the office. 

Upon seating herself near the open grate, 
which was bright with live coals, she said— 

“I’m afraid the squire’s forgot all about me. 
It’s the day when that case of mine was set down 
for trial before Justice Johnson and a jury, you 
know, Caleb." x 

“ Yes, I know," replied the boy. ‘Mr, Mon- 
ford is deeply interested in the questions in- 
volved, I’ve heard him say that hé was anxious 
you should gain your cause. He thougbt you 
were altogether in the right. And when he talks 
that way, he always means what he says.” 

“ Bat do you expect the squire home to-day ? 
He ought to be here at ten o’clock, certain. 
That’s the hour for the train to pass through." 

“Ivono doubt he'll be here, then. It’s now 
nine o'clock, ma'am." 

“ But," persisted the widow, “if he shouldn't 
be here?" e 

“ That would be bad," answered the boy, rest- 
ing his chin on the palm of his right hand and 
looking into the fire, ‘That Curtis, he's a 
mean, tricky lawyer : he'd move to non-suit you 
—that is, give the case to the plaintiff, Wilson, 
ma’am. No; I don’t think you need be in the 
least alarmed about the return of Mr. Monfoid. 
He never, if he can possibly prevent it, dis- 
appoints a client," 

“The trial comes on at twelve o'clock, you 
know,” resumed the widow) “Lord, if that 
Wilson should gain the case I'd be turned out of 
house and home, and I've the rights of it. Dear, 
dear, it would be awful Tell me what would 
happen if Mr. Mooford wasn’t on hand, and no 
one to take care of me." 

“Tve told you, ma'am," returned the boy, 
*'you'd be non-suited. The case'd go by de- 
fault now," he said, after a short pause, during 
which the widow rocked herself to and fro, 
nursing her tears. ‘I,ma’am, have an idea. I 
know the ins and outs of your case, I have 
heard Mr. Monford discuss it, and I have all his 
references at my fingers’ ends, If Mr. Monford 
isn’t here at ten o'clock, Ill tell you what IJ] 
do: I’llgo over to the justice and have a talk 
with him. If I ean’t get him to put the case off, 
I'll appear for you, and if Curtis gets the upper 
hand of me, Pil pay for an appeal and reversal 
of judgment out of my own pocket.” 

* You're very kind, Caleb,” returned Mrs. 
Meeker. “But you eouldn’t afford to do anything 
of tbat kind, I know," 

** Well, then, do you want that Curtis to move 
fora non-suit? Do you wantthe case to go into 
Wilson's hands by default ?”’ 

“ Lord, no!” answered the widow, in a great 
tremor, 

“ Then something has got to be done at once, 
that is, in case Mr. Monford doesn’t put in an 
appearance,” said the youth called Oaleb, to 
whom we may here add the surname of Wright. 

Just at this juncture the office bell was rung 
energetically. 

“ That’s the telegraph messenger-boy,’’ said 
Caleb.  *'He's got a message. I shoulda't 
wonder if it was from Mr. Monford,’’ 

Master Wright passed out of the office into the 
holl justas the bell-cord was pulled for the second 
time. 

** He's in a hurry,” muttered Caleb, 

Opening the door, he found two personages 
standing beforeit—the messenger-boy and a young 
and very pretty girl. 

George took the message, which was addres:ed 
to him personally; and as the boy turned awa: 
the blood leaped straight from his heart to his 
temples, and thence to the roots of his hair, 
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“ Rachel—Miss True,” he said, hesitatingly. 

The young lady smiled bewitchingly. 

**[ called to see if grandma had been here," 
she queried. 

“ he is within," said Caleb, making way for 
bis second visitor. 

Rachel extended her hand to the young man. 

He took it gently in his own, looked longingly 
in her eyes, and then said, in a wbisper— 

“I had supposed that I was forgotten." 

“Caleb!” she said, reproviagly, and glided 
in. 
The young man—he was scareely more than 
seventeen—followed her. 

Again in the office, and he opened the en- 
velore. 

** A telegram from Mr. Monford," he said, 

The visitors turned towards him. 

Caleb glanced hurriedly over the contents. 

‘He says that he could not get his case, Job- 
son against Jobson, before the court in time, and 
hetinatructs me to have thecase of Wilson against 
Meeker put off for another week. Wilson’s 
counsellor, Curtis, will consent.” 

« Well, that’s some comfort," said the widow, 
drawing a long breath. 

She was about to rise and retire, when Caleb 
Wright said— 

* [am surprised. I had supposed that Mr. 
Monford knew Curtis better. Curtis knows as 
wellas I do, that he has no case, and to gain his 
suit he will resort to any dodge. No, Mrs, Meeker, 
unless the justice makes up his mind to accom- 
modate Mr, Monford, and he has a grudge 
against him, you've got to be thrown overboard, 
unless—unless——”’ 

The young man glanced towards Miss True, 
and again blushed, 

“ Unless I appeafin your behalf.’’ 

The widow paused a moment before speaking. 

Then she said— 

*Ican but lose, anyway. Go on with it, 
Caleb." 

* TJ] win it for you, never feat," he returned, 
assuringly. ‘‘ There's something tells me that I 
can manage Curtis, notwithstanding he's an old 
gander at the bar, and I'm but a gosling."" 

The widow and her granddaughter left the 
office. 

The relict was in a dubious state of mind, 

She hed it in her thoughts that ber lawyer, 
Mr. Monford, had been negligent of her interests. 

The maiden was happy. 

* What if George should turn out a great 
lawyer ? ” she said to herself, 

As forthe young fellow, he murmured, as he 
took from the shelves books to consult— 

“This is my opportunity. IfI can speak to a 
jury at all, I can to-day. I’ve posted myself in 
this case. I know it better than Mr. Monford. 
And if Rachel should be there! I’d be in- 
Spired."' 

Caleb called on Mr. Curtis in compliance with 
bis instructions, and requested a postponement 
of tio case of Wilson against Meeker for one 
week, 

Mr. Curtis rubbed his hands together. 

He was sorry, he said; but it was impossible. 
Mr, Wilson had consented to a postponement on 
a former occasion. He couldn’t be induced to 
put it over for an hour again, 

Caleb was not aware that such was the fact. 
He had been under the impression that it was 
Mr. Curtis who had asked for an adjournment, 
and that the defendant had consented. 

However, it didn’t matter much, if Mr. Ourtis 
was determined on pushing the case to a conolu- 
sion. 

The youth, internally satisfied, retired from 
Ourtis’s office, and passed directly to the court- 
room of Justiee Johnson, inteading to ask him to 
put the ease over in consequence of the unfore- 
seen absence of defendant's counsel. 

It happened that the justice was ina bad 
humour that morning, and his answer was, that 
“The case was on the list to come on, and that 
it could not be put off to please anyone." 

“Well, then, judge," said Caleb, good-na- 
turedly, ** you won't object to my appearing on 
behalf of the widow? Ivll be hard for her to 
have this thing go against her without her having 
a little fight over it." 

It even partially restored him to good humonr. 

He gave the lad the requieite permission. 

It got abroad somehow that the boy, Oaleb 
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Wright, was engaged to defend the widow 
Meeker against the claims of Mr. Wilson, in the 
absenc of his principal, Mr. Monford. 

Every one said it was à shame, and all pitied 
the widow. z 

They were positive she would lose her cause. 

She must have been crazy to have given it toa 
mere boy! 

When the case was called the court was packed 
With spectators, 

There was scarcely space for the counsel to 
place themselves af the table before “his 
honour." 

A jury was quickly empanelled, no objections 
being raised by either side; and the justice in- 
vited the counsel to commence proceedings, 

Mr. Curtis recited, in a few words, very con- 
fusedly put together, the grounds upon which the 
suit was brought, He then became exceedingly 
facetious over the “boy counsel” the defendant 
had employed, 

It showed how weak her defence wag—what 
little confidence she had init, when she invited a 
beardiess lad to come before a jury and aot in 
her behalf, 

Ii was true she had employed alewyer of some 
little experience, but of no great mental aptitude, 
to appear as her counsel; but he bad the good 
sense to back out of it at the last moment, and 
throw the onus of defeat on a mere stripling 
"d^ errand-boy he employed to sweep out his 
office, 

He added that he was surprised the court per- 
mitted & boy to appear at ita bar; but doubtless 
his honone was moved by this, as in many other 
things, by motives of humanity. 

Caleb Wright bore all these taunts quietly. 

He did not attempt to reply, 

When the witnesses for the complainant had 
closed their examination, the boy put them 


through a terrible fire of cross-questioninge, .He —— 


made them eontradiet themselves in numberless 
instances, and when the complainant himself 
took the stand, and was cross-examined, Caleb, 
tothe great disgust and trepidation of Curtis, 
took the whole foundation so adroltly from under 
the structure of his story that it at last fell to the 
ground of its own weight. 

The lawyer was mortified beyond expression, 
He could not understand it, He essayed to 
destroy, by a similar course of questionings, the 
testimony of the defence, but lamentably failed. 
He could not weaken it. The case began to look 
black for Curtis and his client. 

'There was one hope left them. 

He addressed the jury in a way which he 
thought would raise doubis in their minds—would 
80 confuse them that they would hesitate at every 
step in the jury-room, and finally give up the 
matter in disgust. 

When, however, the boy arose, he commenced 
his summing up so quietly and yet so clearly that 
everyone was astounded, and then, as he warmed 
to his work, he spoke so urgently, so logically, 
and with such sustaining foreeand elcquence that, 
during the hour he stood hefore the jury, so 
thoroughly did he command the attention of all, 
that the falling of a pin could be heard in any 
part of the hall, His auditors were spell-bound ; 
they could hardly believe their senses. Was not 
this Caleb Wright, whom all knew? And, when 
he had closed his address to the jury, he turned 
round to where Ourtis was sitting, and addressed 
him in language so lofty, and yet so bitingly sar- 
castic, that everyone roared with laughter at the 
“skinning,” as some expressed it, *^ he got." 

It was a wonderful effort for a boy. 

It would have been considered a magnificent 
effort fora man of twice Oaleb’s years. 

. Without retiring, the jury rendered a verdict 
for the widow. 

When court had adjourned, the people crowded 
around the boy, and sincercely congratulated him 
on his forensic effort. ` 

Bat he desired that someone who had not yet 
spoken should whisper a word in his ears—a word 
of encouragement. 

Tt came to bim in a few moments. 

A soft, small, white hand stoletremblingly into . 
one of his, >- 

And then & low sweet voice said— 

** Oh, dear Caleb, I'm so glad t”? 

It was enongh. XIi»asked no other fee. 

Caleb Wright (the name is assumed here) sub- 
sequently rose to eminence at the bar. 
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A 
ANECDOTES, -MGIDENTS, AND: USEFUL 


INFORMATION. 
* Contributions from éubsonibers are invited for this column. 
a to, 
ANGLO-SAXON HISTORY. 
From the pen-of that distinguished ant'quarian 
scholar, Francis Palgrave, Esq. E.R.S. &o., we 


quote two- passages, and especially direct the 
atiention of the reader to them— 


STONEHENGE, 

Tun temples in which the Britons worshipped 
their Deities, wore composed of large, rough: 
stones, disposed in circles ; for they had not sufi- 
cient akill to execute: ary finished edifices. Some 
of these circles are yot existing ; such is Stone- 
hengo, m Salisbury: the huge masses of rock 
may stiil be seen there, grey with.age; and the 
ctus de yeaa e dole ers io 
-understand how the whole pile was anciently 
arranged. Stonehebge possesses a stern and 
savage magnificence, Tho masses of which it 
is composed aro so Inrge, that the-strücture seems 
to have been raised by more than hitan power. 
Hence, Choir-gaur " was fabled to have been 

built by giants, or otherwise consttücted by magic 
art. All around you in the p’ain, you will see 

mounds of earth or “ tumuli," beneath which the 

Britons buried heit dead. Antiquaries have fome- 

times opened these mound», and there they have 

discovered vases, containing the ashes and the 

bones of the primeval Britons, together with their 

swords and hatchets, and arrow-heads of flint or 

of brorzo, and beads of glass and amber; for the 

Britons probably - believed that the dead yet de- 

lighted in those things which bad pleased them 

when they were alive, and that the disembodied 

spirit retained the inclinations and affictiors of 

mortality. e - à 


Ce 


‘London ix THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. ' 
Loxon was: quie unlike the great metropolis| 


which we now inhabit. Its extent was confined } Es 


to what is now termed *‘ the City," then surround- 
ed by a wall, built, as it is supposed, about the 
age of Constantine, and ci which a few 

are existing. “Al eround o try. 
Towards tho noih-tasta deep- marsb,—thë name 
is jet- proseryod in 2loofdelds,—cx'ended to the 
foot of the Roman ramparts. Oa the western 
tide of tbe ci y, and at the distacce of nearly two 
miles, the branches of a small river which fell 
into the Thames formed sn island, ro overgrown 
with thickets and brushwood, that the Saxons 
called it ‘‘ Thorney,” or the “Teslo of Thorns.” 
Tho river surrounding Thorzey crept aullenly 
ajong the’pla:hy soil; and the spot was so wild 
and desolate, that it is described asa fearful! and 
terrible place, which no one could approach after 
nightfall without great danger. In this island 
there had been an ancient Roman temple, conse- 
era'ed to Apollo, And Sebert, perhaps on ac- 
count of the seclusion which 4'horney afforded, 
resolved to build a church on the-site, and he 
dedicated the fabric to St. Peter. the Apostle, 
This church is now. Westminster Abbey; the 
busysoity of Wtetminster is old Thorney Island, 
that seat of desolation; and ihebo of Sebert 
yet rest in the structure Which he founded. An- 
other great church was built by Sebert, in the 
city of London, upon the ruins of the heathen 
temple of Diana. This church is now St. Paul's 
Cathedral; and Mellitus being appointed the 
first Bishop by Ethelbert and Sebert, the succes- 
Sion has continued to the present day. 


aa 


Trure are some science, & little mystery, and a 
good deal of uncertainty about the same of croquet. 
The other day, when a clergyman made an even-' 
ing call on one of his congregation, and was in- 
vited to playa game, he said that he was only 
too glad, remarking that such social games served 
sometimes to place pastor and parishioner on a 
more friendly footing. Before the first game 
‘was over & young lady hit him in the back with 
her mallet; ho fell over & hoop, and two of tho 
players décided never to darken his chüreh again, 
‘on account of his cheating. 

Mark TwAtn’s description of-the happiest boy 
in the vBlage—** Huckleberry was always dressed 
in the cast-off clothes of full-grown men, and 
they were in perennial bloom and fluttering witht 
rage. His hat was & yasb ruin, with a wide 
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crescent looped out of its brim ; his coat, when he 
wore one, huag nearly to his heels, and had the 
‘rearward buttons far down tho back ; but one 
suspender supported his trousers ; the seat of his 
trousers bagged low and contained nothing ; the 
fringed legs dreéggod in the dirt when not rolled 
up, Huckleberry came and went at his own free 
will, He slept on doors'eps in. fine weather, and 
in empty hogsheads in wet; he did not have to go 
to school or to chüreh, or call any being master, 
or obey anybody; he could go fishing 07 swim- 
ming when or where he chose, and stay as long 
a8 if suited him; nobody forbade him to fight; 
he could sit up as late as he pleased; he was 
always the first boy that went barefoot in the 
spring, and the last to resume leather in-the fall; 
he never had to wash, nor put on clean clothes; 
he could swear wonderfully. In a word, every- 
thing that goes to make life happy that boy had." 


EPITAPHS. 


On ANN JENNINGS; AT WOLSTANTON: 
Some have children, some have none ; 
* Here lies the mother of twenty-one, 
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FOREIGN STAMPS. 
50 RARE FOREIGN STAMPS, 7D. 
Ineluding Servis, Egypt, Brasil, 

Saxony, Old Cuba, &c., &c. 


100 RARz for 1s. 7d., incindingFin- 
land, Moldo- Wallachia, Greece, 


Rome, Hanoyer, &c., &o. 
For full particulars, aud au im- 
Monse variety of other packets 
seo ILLUSTRATED PROSPEOTUS 
1d, Catalogue 3d. All Post-free, 
S & Co, GOWER-STREET, 
ONDON. 7 


STANLEY, GIBBON 
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Notice! Notice!! 
readers of the “Young Briton,” E. B. Hoilis's Formula 
for producing luxuriant moustaches im three weeks, 
Failure impossible. No Formula will be forwarded 
without this advertisement together with one stamp to 
pay postage.—E, B. Hollis, Haitdresser, Bil-sireet, 
Liverpool. 2 

Collectors of foreign stamps will do well to notice that 
R. Stokes, 18, Highgate-place, Moseley -rcad, Birming- 
ham, has a large and varied assortment at the lowest 
possible prices, Prospectus tont on receipt of halfpenny 
stamp, Liberal terms for’agents. ; 

Look here! By sending six stamps you will receive 
by returi of post three receipts to make lemonade, 
ginger beer and skerbet.—A, T., 66, Camden-street, 
Walworth, 

James Thomson, 182, North-street, Glasgow. 60 for 
4d,, and 130 for 7d., post free. Celebrated ** Please All’ 
packets, in praise of which, J. T. has during the last six 
years received hundreds of unsolicited letters. Packets 
include Peru, Russie, Dutsh, Indies, Chili, Oldenburg, 
Nova Scotia, St. Lucia, Ionian, Spain, Orange States, Hong 
Kong, Brazil Sweden, and others rare. Gratis with 7d. 
packet two good unused stamps. Agents wanted, high 
commission. Sheets sent on approval. — 

€. H. Hill, 9, Buckingham-buildings, Hillhead, Glas- 
gow. 110 for 6d., 240 for 1s., 1,000 for 28. 10d. All post- 
free. All unequalled. Try one. Each contains two 
different of Java, Servie; Guiava, Oldenburg, Hamburg, 
Russia, Paraguay, Ionian !slands, Obili, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain, Hong Kong, &o., &c. Gratis, with 2s. 10d. 
packet, three sets. Cheapest packets ever offered, Agents 
wanted. High rate of payment. 

For sale or good exchange. A very powerful double 
field glass, with case and sling, cost 30s; A 20 key - 
certina, slightiy damaged. And a splendid ic 
Jantern with slides, few views of Ireland.—Apply py 
letter early to A. T., 24, Park Orescont-road, Brighton. . | 

D. Smith wants to buy rare foreign stamps. Will gt 
from 1r. to £1 per 100. Bend on approval, 5, Sheffic 1a$ 
street, London, W.O: 

Amateur authors wanted as contributors. 
for particulars. Manager, 67, Alt-street, 
Liverpool. = 

Hol oway’s Pills are the proper medicine for people 
whose faculties are exhausted by excessive heat, too 
much work, or over indulgence. A few doses of these 
Pills always prov: a simple, safe, and cooling treatment 
for all stomach and liver complaints. A larger course 
will set right every organ whose action is impaired, 
strengthen every structure whose tone is diminished, 
and renovate that blood whose purity is tainted. Giddi- 
ness, headache, nausea, flatulency, and all other dyspeptic 
syn ptoms yield with surprising certainty and celerity 
to the corrective Pills, which lay siege to tho seat of 
these distressing sensations, and carry off, without anys 

in or other disagreeable drawback, those peccant | 
matters which as disorc ering the entire human machine. 


Send stamp 
"Windsor, 
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Oon&ributions to this column must be strictly original ; 
written on one side of the paper only, in a fairly legible 
hand; and have a correct solution duly attached. 

Solutions to the following willappeariu No 424, 

All solvers must send in their answers within a 
week of publication. 

Correct solutions only will be acknowledged, 


35. 
ENIGMATICAL TOWNS. 


I. A vowel; & place for wine; a consonant; aud & 
Russian river. Zz : 
and a weight, 


2, Batties; to pull a bell ; 
3. A man's name and a reae aic acm f 
4, A kind of water-fowl and å large space of water. 
ERNEST GEORGE LOVELL, 
36.° 
LOGOGRIPH. 


Whole I am a French town; change my head and I am 
a poet change yet again and Lam whatis putin a 
ERNEST GEORGE LOVELL, 
37: 
: ARITHMOREM. 
1,000 and hare, A part of all Turkish palaces, 
550 — o. Not young. 
550 A man’s name, 
1,060 ‘Charity, = 
551 A boy’s name. 
1,000 A boy’s name. 
50 A military order. 
A place near Brighton. 


A command. 
psuáa. 


n8. 
yreeortu. An Irish Town. 
-kuown publishing office. 


ERNEST GEORGE LovELL. 
38, 


SQUARE WORD. 

faxed 

2 D ir "amp. 
To walk, 
ERNEST GEoRGE LOvELL, 
aeq poste uite nva 

SQUARE WORD. 
To stop. 
An adverb. 


A material, 
A kind of omnibus. 


ERNEST GbcondE LOVELL. 


40. 
ANAGRAMS ON RUSSIAN RIVERS. 


LEEEELL TL G T 


501 
; 100 — 
My initials name a 


2. P 

3. Ripe Ned; 
4. Men in e, 
5.A log Y. 


ERNEST GEORGE LOVELL, 
41. 
ANAGRAM. 


1. On him. 2. Orbe. 3: E sugar, 4. X car w. 
ERNEST GEORGE LOVELL, 


42. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A totol, 
A small piece of rock, 
An Irish town » 
A relation, 
A number, 
. A consonant, 
Centrals read down and across name an Irish town, 


ERNEST GEORGE LOVELL, 
43. 
: SQUARE WORD. 


An Indian division, 
A. kind of cart, 
A conjunction. 


ERNEST GEORGE LOVELL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 420. 


YarD. a 
transposed), .3. C 
Yaern, (yearn, nepe Eri 


Jalap, Above, Loser ert, Perth. 5. .Bag.red. 6 
I-ven-hoe. 7. Galley, E. Penman, Mane, Rashly, Lash 
Latch, Gai, & Plows-bave, 9. Leihe,Eihel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Woune Beirox, Hogarth House, St. Bride's-aveaus, 
Rondon, £1.0. 


Buus JACKeT.—Yes; there is an opportunity to enter 
Her M»jesty's deekyards as -pyrensices, tha particu- 
lara are as to]lows :—The situations are opea to pusle 
compe ition Applications ror vacancies mus: be 
mede to the Superintendents of the Dockyards of any 
of the followwg p'aces,” vz., Ona'ham, “besrness 
Portem uth, Devoprport,: and Pembroke; before the 1st 
of May id eacn year. Candidates’ must not be uniter 


Tte- sge of 14, nor -abdve the age of 15 years on the | 


@rat day of examivation. Proot of age and evidences 
‘us to respactabulity must be furnished. -Candidatés cf 
14 years of age. muss possess the following physical 
Qalifitations :—Height 4ft. 8in., weight 90ibs, chest 
measurement, 26n, aud have a fair knowledge of 
~ arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, reading, grammar, 
Eaglish composition, geography, Euclid, first three 
books, Algebra, up to and including quadratic equa- 
sions, ariubmeut8] and geometrical progression. Can- 
Gidates will be su" jected to & preliminary examination 
in the first four subjects, and should they failinany 
oí the four, they wili be at once rejected, Those who 
the preliminary examination will then undergo a 
mpe:iuve examination, ana the candidates who dis 
play a competent kn: wledge of all ute above sutjects 
Wil) be oligi’ le for appointment in she various trades 
*coordieg To their position on. be Ex«minatioa L s s. 
Apprenti es wl be b uod ty iucectu'es tore ve for 
& Ven years; and n» C-ndidare wil! be en«ered unl 83 
some rel. ive or frieudis -bið and wiling to under- 
take the duty of the second pa ty. to the i d-ntüre as 
to the -suppot, &,. of the apprenti e duriog hi» 
&ppren.io- tip | Roard-weges win on y be alowed in 
tbe case of boys whose javbere have died «rb en k led 
jn the wervioe, and when it can be proved the famil 
erei distressed circua stin^es or in other y: Ty special 
orses, On the expiratiou of tneir service, apprept ces 
will receive a certificate of their character aud conduct, 
the progr: rs they have made in their rade.. Toe pay 
of ap. renti: es serving in tbe dck. ard-, is for the first 
ear a. a week ; fecond yards, 6 .; third y ar 6s. ; 
fou:th year 7-. 6d ; tifsh year 93.; B x«h year 10%, 64, ; 
~ seventh yea 12-. Vbree trom amovg those wo hav. 
pas-ed five years at the dockyards will bes] ot d 
avpuslly by comvetitive examimation for study at the 
Royal Naval Oollege at Greenwich. They wl) there 
rem-in ibree teras, prs- iung the vacation at on- of the 
duckyard-, Those selecied for stu y at Greenwich 
mutj.n with their perents or gosrdians in a hono 
for t o -um of £250 to serve under tha Aduursl y fr 
geyen years it requires, sitir com, letion gt 

i appret: p.  Wrils st. Grenwih De ù 
Spprentioes w ll be Jodge?, »nd will receive 1s, 6d, » 

dəy tewarcs the mess, They wi! mess wih the 
Acting 2nd As~rtanuE sginee: a Enyincer Stud- nis, 
Torey wul revetve pay as ivitowts:—in iheir firss year 
at Greenwich, 21s, a we k ;thuse iu thei se:oud aud 
third year, 22. 64. When a: tbeic own dockyard» 
durirg the yooation, they wii] receive their pay as 
above, bat rot the; mess'ng al'o«ance, When at 
o herdockjards,the mess.llowanee wil be granted, 
if fouvd well qual.tied at the completion of the e.urs» 
at G'senwich they may bes:rf to sea in one of Her 
Majesty'ssbips for one year i: the Lords Comwis- 
*io.ers of the Adm ralty thiok ic desirable, ard wiil 
teen te eppoirt d Assistants to the Fore nen of the 
dosk ards or to avy other p st tor whica tbey may oe 
considered fit. There, Bive- Jack:t at your uryevt 
Tequest, we bave furnisheo you mtn ai the icforma- 
tion upon the -ubje t at our comand, avd we hop. ii 
will prove of advantage to others ot our subscr.bers 
beside g yourself, Soms day we may perbaps publisa 
& story ot reo; life aboard & man-of-war. Thauks for 

s eommenda'-e, Bracebridge Hewyng’s new story 
bg pg in this number, 

H. f. DAWLING.—A pood cement for wood is made ef 
a mixture of the following ingredients :— Lime, clay, 
and oxide of iron calvined sep wrately, and reducea to 
& five powder and the: well m xed wih a suffitient 
quantity of waier when u-ed. ‘bis will reuder a 

~ water vessel quite water tight. A good imitauon ot 
frosted glass 18 mate. by covering sheets of glass, 
placed horicontally, with & stroug solation of sulpbate 
of zino, Thesalt crystalives on drying. We are glad 
to hear that you have decived some benent from our 
articles on swimming. Yeu should not itabout witn- 
oat your el»tbes it y ù feel Cbilly atter leaving the 
water, Tne Royal Humave Sooiety has issued the 
follow ng excellent iosisusiions for the guidauce of 
ba'hers: “ Avoid bathing withtu.two hours after a 
meal, or whea exbuuss d by fatigae oc from any other 
cause, Or when tne cody is cooling af èr perspira iun; 
abd avid bubng alsogetser in tae open air if, after 
having been & short tim» in the water, there is a sense 
of cbiliiness, with numbness of the vands and fee:; 
but batne when the body is warm, provided no time ig 
oe ettiog invo the water. Avvid chilling the body 

y si 
boats after having been in the wa:er, or remaining 
too longin the water. Leave the waierimmedwely 
there is the slightest feeling of chilliuess, Tha vigorous 
aud stro.g may bathe eirly ia the morniog on an 
emp y stomach, but tbe young and those who are weak 
~ had netter bathe twy or three hours af:er a meal; the 
best tim» for it & from two to three bours after ^» eak- 
fos. Toss who are sutject to attacks or giddicess 
or faintness, aud these wno suffer from palpiration 
&( d other -ense of discomfurtat the bear‘, Should not 
bathe without consulting their medical adviser. “You 
Will do «eli to fol-w tus advice, We are glad the 
“ Lake of Ligat” pleases you, 

Ad a not at ise ty to divulge the autho.’s 
Tame; if you guess agaia you may perhaps guess 
right. In reference to hathino, see answer k^ & F. 
Dawling We do not know the exact number. 


tuoi | 


g or standing undressed on the banks or in| 


THE YOUNG BRITON, 


ADAM P.—It is scarcely tha right season for Pharoah's 
Serpents, but we wil) give you the required information 
to make them, Take equal parts by weight of yellow 
pra:siate of potash an : flowers of sulphu-,and d ssnlve 
in aerociole, ‘Itis sometimes advisab e, if the heat 
cannot te well regulu'ed, to inciude g little carbonate 
of poragh, lixivix:e ths m stand filter, the add tne 
liquid to a solutiou of mercury dissolved in nitric acid 
which gives a copious prec pitate of sulpboe:an de of 
mercury. Ooll+ct this, wash wel with water and dry, 
from this wake small pyramids, which cover with 
tiafoil and when dry it is ready to be lighted. We 
cannot tell you at present. Thnks for good wishes 

J.R S.— Wegave-l«s; week an aricle up»n canaries, 
and a s?cond in-talinest appears in the present num- 
ber. You may rely upon the information given in 
our articles on ** Domestic Pets," asit is taken irom 
the most trustworthy sources. 2. Writing rather above 

, the average; 
pursuit, 

TOMMY.— We are not aware of any remedy. The person 
you speak of is sn herbalist, but we do not hold him 
very high in our e timatioz, 2. Watch the Announce. 
ment column. 3. Pazzles committed to the W-P.B., 
being a long way behind the standard for publication, 
Don’t be daut ted by a failure; it is only by persistence 
—trying, and trying, and trying again, that anything 
like periection is attained in any direction. After you 
have composed a puzzle, read it over very carefully, 
look ng to the. meire, &c.; then read it sloud toa 
friend, or your father; and in this manner d fects 
n& ucal t» tne fiest rough copy will be soon e iminated 
and you will have the gratification of eeeing your 
rame upon the long rol] of our puzzla contribntors, 

M. J.—“ our Boys’ Sc^o 1 Olnb" 18 «ll continued in 
the pages of our compapim jurnal. the " Young 
Evglisumnio," a] boukü trom the pressy e of m btr 
ou tne -pace it is 0 castonally omiitsd, If you tave 
Tash'y «hzowu up he Y, M bo au-e you did not find 
the B;hool Club one week, you hea better re-ume 
your suvxcription, aad obtata the hack num'e s. 
2. Thanks for praises of *'ishadrach O'Connor ” and 
“The Young Scvuts.” 

A.J S,—At the pr: sent time there is no holder of the 

proud post of Lord Bigh Admiral of Great Britian 

“eno lresand. The fullowing are ths names of the 
Oommisgioners appoiated for ex-cn:ing tbe office ;— 
The First Lord of the Adm ralty; Admiral Sr 
Alexander Milne, G.0.4,; Viee-Ad vial Go firey 
Th mas Phipis dorn^y (who is ia command of ibe 
Biit'sh sqiadr n now anchored in Bs ika Bay) 
Ceptaio toe Bight Hop. Lord Gilford, R.N.; and Sir 
L pes Mag ey Lopes, Barr., M.P. 

Tin xovsE.—The House Sparrow, or Passer domesti^us, 

has & sbort plu» p body, thick beak, is very impuden: 

and aves not sing, but merely ebijps, which to the 

Longone's i» very pleasant, The Hedge &pà'/row or 

Aud ularis hv a smaller besi and a floor 

LO tto- seft-billea p rina oie 

; but the xsiu dff-rence wi'l Touud iu the 

; the House Sparrow i~ dusky and less bright 

tie. wings thin the Hedge Sparrow ; and 

t, Cas listia else han sed Trek Sparrow 

ls vob» y's fruit, eats nobody's corn, and lives 

on worms and iusec's, snd js a tcue farmer’s friend, 

SUFFERER.—We should recummend Snfferer to eat the 
young leaves of the dindelio.; he would find i, 
answer bet er than extracticg che i uice from it, 

MaNrFaED,—T.«ke one pound of troxh aandelion root 
bruiseiu 2 mortar or cut very emall Add 2 quarts ot 
water. Boil for two hours sod strain iuto a pan. 
Le: it stand for a week or ten days, when the extract 
will se tle to the bittow. Cerefully pour otf ihe 
su. 6rabun?art ] quor and remove the exiact with a 
koife; «ry om pla.es wth 2* nile heat i0 a au table 
cousis eucy, The above is & most effectual remedy for 
liver Com plainte. 

NATURALIST,—The hedgehog s very g 01 to eat; all 
t © gipsics eat them. The best wa: to cook them 1g to 
pat » thin coating of clay over them and bury them in 
the fi: e for tour or five hou.s accodivg to size, When 
done the el.y wii easily come off, bringing t^e coat 
of tne bedgaleg with 5t, leaviog a very dainty dign. 
They are useful iu a zarden or under-ground kitchen, 
weers they eat beetles aud Insects. 

BRBEN.—T. ke 8 Z.of the best olive vil. Heat in a clean 
vessel, until on the poirt of boiling, Oarefu'ly re- 
movetherkim, Addjoz.vf co-biucal and }0z. log- 
wood; boil for a quarter of an hour, aad strain ; joz. 
of oj] of orizanum added to the above whea cold, 
will be found to impart & delightfal and lastig 
fragrance. k ` 

PIGEON FANOIER —It is perfectly right forthe cook to 
take hi. tarn at sitting. You will flad them regular 
as to hour», but if the eggs get cold, they wilt be use- 
lea? ; the.cgok generally finds the ben, und drives her 
tot enesr. z 

Ri stic,—In the cultivation of the pineapple in Br'tain, 

xe tropteal heat must alwa s be mainteicea. Toey 

cultiv-t-d in bochous S specisliy prevared for 

4 them, someiimes in flued pits, sometimes «v. n with- 
Out fire pits, One method is to «row the plant in pots 
punk o the depth 1n taoner's bark or. other ferment- 
ing mattor, and these must be transferred from oae 
compartment to another according to their state of 
advancement; three yoars’ culture being deemed 
necessary from the planting ofa crowu or sucker to 
ihe production of ripe fruit. Another method is to 
plan: in beds — fruit of the best quality is sometimes 
obta'ned io fifteen montis, Tou best soil is a rch 
ad rather sandy loam, tia often formed trom tbe 
turf of old pasmmies with duog, peat, and sand 
thoroughly m xət, Veatilativa must be freely sl 
lowe from tima to time, but care must be taken to 
keap ths a^ mospbera damp or moist. x 

STUDENT.—Wneo Milton was a student at Cambridge, 
Hooson was a job master, and used to let horses to 
the student», but as every horse had to da hi: ghare 
of work, they were let in rotation; thus wits the 
Students cams the expression, “it is Hobson’s 
—— as they couldonly hire the horse whose turn 
was next, B i 


fis for a bank, or any commercial: 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


—— 
THE ORY IS STILL THEY COME. 


Another glorious tale is in preparation for this 
Journal by the taleotéd author of © 


BRAVE TOM AND SAUSY CHARLIE, 


Look out for further particulars, . 


THE NEW TALE, 
by the boys’ favourite author will surpass all he has yet 
done in screaming fun and comical incidente. 


BOYS READ THIS!!! 
Ready this day at your Booksellers! 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8,9, 10 and 11, 
Mr. GEORGE EmMMETr’s 
World-renowned School Story, 


THE BOYS OF BIRCHAM SOHOOL, 


"ent post-ftee for 
ELEVENPENCE. 

This splendid tale has never been eXcelled for quiet 
humour. rattling fun, deep patbos, and a winning charm 
which «n'rances and enthrals the reader from com- 
ROME of the first chapter until the finish of the 


« WON'T YOU FIGHT?" 


Is the subject of the plate given away to every purchaser 
of No. 1 and 2 of 


THE B 'YS OF BIRCHAM SCHOOL. 


DEATH OR GLORY. 
NOW IN THE PRESS. NOW INTHE PRESS, 


DEATH OR GLORY. 
The only true record of the great Orimean War. 
Written by ove who served in the campaign. 
Order at once of your Bookseller this splend id, authen» 


ticated story of Eagland’s war with Russia : 


DEATH OR GLORY. 
And don't forget that & beautiful, large coloured 


picture will be given away with Nos, 1 and 2,ina 
enloured wrepner, 


NOW READY 
YOUNG TOM’S ADVENTURES. 


Complet-in One Volume, containing Seventeen Num - 
bers. Price Ove Shilling and Sixpence. Free by Post, 


THE “YOUNG ENGLISHMAN,” 
No. 227 just pub!'shed, 


CONTAINS— 


A ‘splendid new story, entitled— 


FIDELITY JACK; 


oR 
THE MIDDY'S FOE AND THE MIDDY’S FRIEND, 
A tale of thrilli 


interest, 
FRIENDS YET FOES. 
A tale of the Russo- Turkish war, 1 
HAPPY HARLEY; 
THE HERO OF THESCH OL, 

A splendid school story full of jolly tun and adventure. 

1HE STAR OF THE CIRCUS, 
By P. T. BARNUM, : 


The Great American Showman. 


OUR BOYS’ SCHOOL CLUB, 


A series of short tales contributed by our readers. 


Short articles, avecdoter, poetry, correspondence. and a 


host of interesting matter make this week's " Young 
Englishmen ” the bes book published, 


A Splendid Picture of 


OA Pi were TOM 


is Presented GRATIS 
With Nos. 1 and 2 (in Coloured Wrapper), 
Ask for 


CAPTAIN TOM DRAKE; 


oR, 
ENGLAND’S HEARTS OF OAK. 


READ! READ! READ! 
CAPTAIN TOM DRAKE: 
ie. 


ENGLAND'S HEARTS OF OAK. 
Sold Everywhere. One Penny Weekly. 


Subscribers im A, ble to obtain the 
ubs TR e coun unable -to 

YOUNG BRITON can ree AE numbers on the day of 
publication, post free, on the following terms :— 


Three months Sie swab 1s. Hi 
Six » m 8s. 

Tweive , E e 6s. êd. 
Monthly Parta S cove OM. HÀ 
Quarterly Division ... e 13, lod. 


Letters containing -tam ps cr P. O. 0. to be addressed 
to George Emmett, Hogarth House, St. Bride’s-avenue 
Fleet-street, Londor, RO. 


ors, at Hi 


